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FOREWORD 

TO the college woman who has the broad and 
sympathetic interest in people so useful in 
selling merchandise and in leading others as an 
executive, and who wishes to succeed in business, 
the Retail Stores now offer an unusually promising 
future. 

Competition is keen and the work hard; but for 
those who succeed, the reward of pleasant and use- 
ful contact with the many co-workers and the pub- 
lic, and the financial remuneration, are attractive. 

We are fortunate in having such an intelligent 
presentation of the subject as this book. The author 
has studied thoroughly the positions open to college 
women, and has given an unbiased description of 
them. She has reflected the merchant's view of the 
length of training necessary. She has made the 
story so interesting that it will be well worth the 
time of vocational directors, and of students who 
look forward to entering some field of trade, to 
read it. 

Samuel W. Reyburn, President 

Lord & Taylor 

New York City 
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INTRODUCTION 

DURING the past few years, merchants and merchandise 
organizations have been manifesting a growing interest 
in the employment in retail selling organizations of women 
with education, and these women, on the other hand, are ex- 
periencing a new and lively interest in department stores and 
the opportunities which they offer. Both tendencies are due 
directly to the newly awakened professional spirit in the busi- 
ness of retail selling, to the more scientiric attitude towards its 
problems which progressive merchants throughout the country 
are showing. 

Education tends to develop the professional outlook, and 
the professional outlook insists that the fundamental motive in 
work must be a motive of service as opposed to one of private 
gain. Slowly the service motive is being accepted by great 
numbers of merchants as the only sure foundation for perma- 
nent business success, and we discover on their part a new 
concern for the education of their employees and for the 
recruiting of better educated, better trained workers for all 
departments. We find them entering upon definite plans of 
co-operation with schools for the discovery of practical 
methods whereby better preparation for store work may be 
offered to boys and girls, armies of whom on leaving school 
seek this field of work. Recognizing also the high professional 
character of the training which executive work in the retail 
field requires, we find them co-operating also with the univer- 
sities and with special schools for the training of business 
executives in the* development of professional courses for 
leaders in the business of retail selling. 

Merchandise and merchandise problems are no longer the 
main concern of the merchant; problems of personnel, such 
as recruiting, training, personnel relations and a number of 
others, are claiming a larger and larger share of his attention. 
The progressive merchant will admit quite frankly the need 
of more trained women in retail selling organizations, and he 
is, for the most part, generous in his willingness to give them 
every opportunity to learn the business and to make progress 
in it. The girl who is considering this field of work should be 
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10 Positions in Department Stores 

sure that the store with which she is affiliating herself is one 
whose policies and methods are progressive and of high char- 
acter. There is wide difference between stores in these re- 
spects, and in some parts of the country there is very much 
less opportunity for trained women than in others. She should 
be sure also that she herself not only has a long' view with 
reference to herself in the work, but that she fully realizes the 
cost of achievement in time and patience, and that success 
depends to a large extent upon the quality of her experience 
or her training or both. 

In 1905, Mrs. Prince opened in Boston her pioneer course 
for teaching salesmanship and training educational directors, 
and more recently the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
New York University have organized training courses for men 
and women who wish to enter this field. All these experiments, 
either in their inception or after a time, have been supported 
partly by the merchants. The graduates from all of them have 
been enthusiastically received by store organizations every- 
where. Numerous other universities and colleges have been 
offering courses in advertising, salesmanship, business organ- 
ization and personnel. 

The interest in this field of work for women with academic 
training showed new impetus during the year 1919. One 
heard of them in newly formed store research departments, 
in store employment work, as psychologists, and as buyers and 
assistants. One store in New York assigned a special agent 
to the task of recruiting these women, and more than a hun- 
dred of them entered that store alone to sell behind the counter 
or to perform semi-executive work. They were all looking 
forward to a near and brilliant future where vast responsibili- 
ties would receive commensurate salaries. 

Soon, however, came rumors that the merchants were dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of these college girls. Stores were 
reported to have found that women with "trained minds" had 
proved too impatient for responsibility, and had seemed un- 
willing to go through the long and tiresome training period 
when petty and mechanical tasks seemed to be opening up no 
future. They were reported, too, to be "lacking in understand- 
ing" and glad to retire behind the barrier which their educa- 
tion built between them and their fellow workers. 

A brief survey of the situation showed that many college 
women who had gone into the field with high hopes were 
leaving it after a fe^y months, discouraged about the possibility 
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of getting ahead. Some, however, were staying, and pro- 
claimed that there had been no exaggeration of the wonderful 
future which this field of work offers. Here and there mer- 
chants were found who were most enthusiastic about securing 
a higher type of women for their business, and felt, in fact, 
that the future of the merchandise business depends on at- 
tracting educated women. Other more conservative merchants 
saw no use for a higher education for work in the department 
store field, and felt that only years of experience such as a 
college graduate would be unwilling to give would fit a woman 
for responsibility. Some were of the opinion that women never 
could assume real responsibility in any case. 

In view of these varying facts and opinions, the Bureau of 
Vocational Information felt that a study of the real situation 
might prove helpful, and therefore determined to make as 
complete a survey of the field as its resources would permit. 

The material collected for this study has been gathered 
both by interview and by questionnaires. Merchants and em- 
ployed women have been generous in giving their time and 
patience to help in the collection of this material, showing an 
interest in the purpose of the study, which alone would seem 
to prove the field a broad and fertile one tpr the really 
ambitious. 

It has been our purpose to assemble and record the facts 
concerning : 

Positions of responsibility in department stores 
now held by women, and the customary details of 
the work involved in these positions 

The training, experience, physique and personal 
qualities which have been found necessary or ad- 
visable 

Beginning positions 

Financial rewards 

Advantages and disadvantages in this field of 
work 

Future opportunities for women in this field, with 
special reference to women of higher education. 

Five hundred questionnaires were sent to merchants, and 
six hundred and thirty-eight to women at present holding posi- 
tions of responsibility in stores. The questionnaires to mer- 
chants were sent out by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation to representative stores on the membership list of the 
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Association. The names of women were secured through the 
generous co-operation of several organizations and many in- 
dividuals, among them the Prince School for Store Service, 
Boston; Research Bureau of Retail Training, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh ; New York University ; Mem- 
bers of the Retail Research Association; the Collegiate Bu- 
reaus of Occupations, especially the Appointment Bureau of 
the Women's Educational and Industrial Union of Boston, the 
Women's Occupational Bureau in Minneapolis, the Bureau of 
Occupations for Trained Women in Cleveland, the Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations in Denver, the Bureau of Vocations for 
Women in Richmond and the Employment Department of 
the New York Young Women's Christian Association; the 
Women's Advertising Clubs of Seattle, New York, New 
Orleans, Buffalo and Chicago ; a number of the merchants, and 
the women themselves. 

The information from which this report is written is drawn 
from the following sources: 

Questionnaires from merchants 129 

Letters from merchants : 16 

Interviews with merchants 25* 

Questionnaires from employed women 165 

Letters from employed women 12 

Interviews with employed women 47 

In all, some 387 different sources of information are repre- 
sented. 

The material supplied by the merchants deals with the 
field of department store work as a whole, while most of the 
interviews, questionnaires and letters of women already em- 
ployed, describe the individual positions in which they are 
working. Response from women in certain kinds of work 
was much more general than in others. For instance, a much 
larger percentage of educational directors and personnel work- 
ers of all sorts returned questionnaires than of buyers. An 
effort was made to distribute the number of requests for in- 
formation as evenly as possible among the many kinds of 
work represented in department stores, and it was not foreseen 
that the personnel workers would respond more largely, al- 

* Interviews included in this ^ group were held with men in various executive 
capacities in stores and associations of stores, as well as with store general man- 
agers. The large specialty shops are included in the term "department store" 
because from the point of view of this study the opportunities they offer are the 
same. 
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though it might have been assumed perhaps that they would 
understand more readily and feel a closer interest in our pur- 
pose than those whose work does not bring them in touch 
with educational and personnel problems. While all the posi- 
tions described in the pages of this report are not to be found 
in all stores, the duties and responsibilities which they involve 
are to be found in most, whether as separate positions as here 
described or grouped otherwise and under other titles. Most 
of the functions described must be performed in every store. 

It is interesting to note the national character of this 
material. It comes from 176 different stores in 32 states. Two 
Canadian stores (one in Toronto and one in Montreal) also 
replied. It comes from stores both large and small, simple 
and complex in organization, progressive and conservative, old 
and new. i 

The Bureau wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness, and 
express its appreciation for valuable help in connection with 
the assembling of information for this study, to Mrs. Isabella 
Brandow, Educational Director, Lord and Taylor's ; Mr. John 
Appel, Merchandise Manager, John Wanamaker Store, New 
York; Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, Director, Prince School of 
Education for Store Service; Mr. Lew Hahn, Managing 
Director, National Retail Dry Goods Association; Mr. Alvin 
Dodd, formerly Director, Retail Research Association; Mr. 
James Goold, Retail Editor, "Women's Wear"; Mrs. A. C. 
Holme, Editor, Department on Store System and Service, 
"Women's Wear" ; Mr. Harry E. Kersburg, Employment Man- 
ager, R. H. Macy & Company ; Mr. Charles M. King, Employ- 
ment Manager, Best & Company; Mrs. Irma W. Stacy, Co- 
ordinator, New York University; and the seventeen leading 
merchants of New York City and vicinity to whom the manu- 
script, when completed, was submitted, and who helped to 
make possible the publication; and to the merchants and em- 
ployed women everywhere whose cordial and generous co- 
operation in giving facts has made this study possible, and its 
results authoritative. 

Emma P. Hirth. 



PART I. 

STORE ORGANIZATION 

In order to present as clearly as possible the material which 
has been gathered in this study, it has seemed best to group 
the findings and conclusions under the divisions into which 
store organization is itself divided, and because few of those 
who know stores only "from the outside" understand this 
organization, a brief description may be helpful. The chart 
which is shown at the beginning of the book is called that of a 
"typical store organization," yet, as a matter of fact, it probably 
corresponds exactly with but few. Probably no chart could 
be found or made which would represent with absolute ac- 
curacy the form of organization in any great number of stores, 
but the one submitted attempts to give an approximate picture 
of the essential functions to be found in most stores with the 
relationships between functions usually found in the more pro- 
gressive retail selling organizations. The truth seems to be, 
as Professor Nystrom says : "The organization of most stores 
is the result of growth following lines of least resistance rather 
than the result of logical analysis of the needs of the busi- 
ness."* Thus we find that the duties which plainly belong 
under one department, according to a logical plan of organiza- 
tion, are in certain stores under quite diflerent departments 
because they "grew that way" or because the complexity of 
a large organization has not yet demanded further subdivision 
of labor and responsibility. 

In general, there are four main sections of store organiza- 
tion, each with its executive, i. e. : 

1. Merchandising — Merchandise Manager. 

2. Advertising — Advertising Manager. 

3. Store Service — Store Superintendent. 

4. Accounting — Controller. 

Supervising the whole is the General Manager or, in some 
stores. Board of Directors, under whom the four executives 
listed above maintain somewhat parallel positions. 

*Paul H. Nystrom— "Retail Store Management." 
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Store Organization 15 

* 

THE GENERAL MANAGER 

The General Manager is responsible for seeing the store, its 
problems and its future as a whole. In the large stores this 
position is entirely administrative, but in many of the smaller 
stores the General Manager has retained the duties of one or 
more other offices, those of the Advertising Manager or the 
Store Superintendent, for instance. 

MERCHANDISE MANAGER 

This position is really that of head buyer, to whom the de- 
partment buyers are responsible. The Merchandise Manager 
supervises the securing, the storing and, in a measure, the sell- 
ing of the stock. He budgets each department in its proper 
relation to the whole merchandise budget of the store. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

The Advertising Manager superintends the department 
which is responsible for bringing custom to the store. The 
work of his department is very closely linked with the mer- 
chandising department, and the two must constantly function 
together ; in some stores, advertising is considered a part of the 
merchandising department. In some cases the General Man- 
ager takes over the important work of making advertising con- 
tracts with the newspapers, etc., leaving to the Advertising 
Manager only the responsibility for the copy writing. 

STORE SUPERINTENDENT 

The department of "store service" over which the Store 
Superintendent has command is a complex and varied one. It 
includes responsibility for the physical plant and its operation ; 
service to customers, such as the delivery system, inspection 
and wrapping of packages, exchanges and adjustments, restau- 
rant, etc., and personnel, including employment, service and 
educational departments. The Store Superintendent usually 
superintends the floor men. 

CONTROLLER OR OFFICE MANAGER 

The accounting departments which come under the director 
of this office are similar to those in other business organiza- 
tions. The Controller superintends the important duties of col- 
lection, credit, accounting, bookkeeping and often the statis- 
tical department. Instances are found where the heads of 
these special departments are responsible directly to the Gen- 
eral Manager instead of to a separate executive. 



PART II. 



ANALYSIS OF POSITIONS BY SECTIONS 



A. MERCHANDISING SECTION 

On this section of the store organization rests the entire 
responsibility for selecting the goods which the store will sell, 
and for "making them move," that is, assuring the store that 
no great surplus of goods will be left on hand after their first 
freshness and timeliness have worn off. The stock clerks, the 
sales people, the assistant buyers, the buyers and the mer- 
chandise executives make up the "merchandise pyramid," as 
some authorities term it. These would seem to have the most 
important work of the store, in support of which the other 
departments function, and it is indeed the producing de- 
partment. 

MERCHANDISE MANAGER 

The president of a Boston store gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of some of the functions of the merchandise office in his 
organization. He says: "Modern retailing is more or less 
of an exact science, and the merchandising office has much to 
do with guiding the buyer as to quantities, color assortments, 
amounts of profit, necessary mark-down, the turn-over of 
stock; all these things are managed from the merchandise 
office." 

The merchandise manager is in charge of this most re- 
sponsible office, and is the second if not the first person in im- 
portance in the store. No woman merchandise manager was 
found, but in the group of assistant merchandise managers 
were found several women, some of whom were carrying most 
if not all of the various functions of the merchandise manager. 

ASSISTANT OR GROUP MERCHANDISE MANAGER 

Analysis of the Position, This pwDsition, too, is an adminis- 
trative one, and requires a person who can assist the manager 

16 



Merchandising Section 17 

in all his duties or in specially delegated lines. Very roughly 
speaking, the merchandise manager's work, from which defi- 
nite functions fall to the assistant merchandise manager, comes 
under four headings: 

1. Budgeting the selling departments 

2. Supervising the selection of goods 

3. Supervising the buying of goods 

4. Planning the movement of merchandise. 

The term "group merchandise manager" is coming more 
and more into use because of the tendency in some stores to 
place a merchandiser over a group of buyers of related depart- 
ments, as for example, those of women's apparel, men's ap- 
parel, knitted underwear and hosiery, lingerie and blouses, etc. 
The duties of this position are similar to those of the assistant 
manager. In this plan of organization there is a general mer- 
chandise manager who supervises the whole. 

One woman assistant merchandise manager describes her 
duties thus: "My principal work is watching the figures of 
the departments, keeping down expenses, watching advertising 
and being present when nearly all merchandise is bought, es- 
pecially style pieces." This needs some interpretation. All 
merchandise departments are dependent upon statistics. Com- 
parisons of the week's or season's sales with those of the pre- 
vious year show differences which have significance. It is the 
duty of the manager to analyze the loss or gain and interpret 
it in formulating new policies. While buyers are able to do 
this to a certain degree, their outlook is necessarily limited to 
the department in which they work. In this part of his work, 
the manager has duties similar to those of an efficiency direc- 
tor. The close co-operation necessary between the merchan- 
dising and advertising departments has already been pointed 
out. The merchandise manager has a more intimate knowl- 
edge than the advertising manager and a broader outlook than 
the buyer on which to determine whether certain departments 
are receiving more or less than their share of advertising, and 
it is to this function that this assistant manager refers. 

Another assistant manager briefly describes her work as of 
two kinds, "buying and research." She explains further that 
she has the assistance of buyers who direct their departments 
under her. This shows the new tendency in retail store organ- 
ization, which provides each small department with its own 
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buyer who manages her department, selects merchandise and 
buys within certain limits. The merchandise manager, or 
group merchandise manager, gives the actual order for most 
of the merchandise purchased. 

Most women assistant merchandise managers are still new 
in the work. One of those who was interviewed has come 
to it from writing advertising copy in the same store and acts 
in an advisory capacity as a style expert, especially in the de- 
partment selling women's apparel. As in many stores, there 
had previously appeared here the not uncommon phenomenon 
of a man merchandise manager passing on the judgment of a 
man buyer, although the merchandise was intended solely for 
women purchasers. The conviction of many is expressed by a 
Baltimore merchant who wrote: "Women have much more 
intuition than men, and while they are more easily influenced, 
the writer's judgment is that after a certain amount of experi- 
ence a woman's intuition is much better in the problems that 
confront a retail store than a man's judgment. . . . Our 
only complaint is that the women themselves do not seem to 
want to accept the additional burden of responsibility, but we 
do know, especially in a business which caters to a high class 
clientele, that the knowledge of style tendencies ... is 
much surer in women than it is in men." 

The woman referred to above as acting in the advisory 
capacity of style expert, admitted that she was just "feeling 
her way" in her new work, and that she expects to take more 
responsibility as her experience grows. 

A New York store has recently made the rather startling 
departure of engaging a household arts professor as adviser 
on color and design for the various departments of the store. 
She will advise the buyers with regard to the artistic merit of 
their merchandise. Her work will include lectures to sales 
people as well, demonstrations of artistic and ugly merchan- 
dise, and trips to museums to obtain artistic "background" for 
appreciation of line, color, design, etc. 

Trairuing and Experience Necessary, The number of women 
with actual experience in merchandise management is small, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that only three reported 
for this study. Their statements in regard to training agree 
in one respect only, i. e., store experience, a good many years 
of it, is necessary no matter what technical or cultural train- 
ing has been acquired. One said: "I feel that it makes no 
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difference to a business man whether you are a college gradu- 
ate or not, as long as you are smart and fill the requirements 
that are made of you." This same woman urged starting in 
at the very bottom after completing high school and learning 
the business, as the best way to start a career in this field. The 
appreciation of higher education was, however, shown by 
dozens of merchants, as another paragraph in this report will 
show. One assistant merchandise manager who had two years 
of college training, a year at the Prince School of Training for 
Store Service, and five years of store experience prior to her 
present position, emphasizes the value of both her college and 
technical training, and advises other women to secure them 
if possible. The statements of merchants and employed women 
in all branches of department store work seem to indicate that 
in this most important and remunerative department, the wider 
and richer the background a woman has the better, provided 
she has the ability and experience necessary to do the work. 
Most women to be found in merchandising today have not re- 
ceived any training other than that acquired by experience 
and many of them feel that further education is unnecessary. 
As one woman said: "A college education is no drawback 
(if you don't talk about it), and it has many indirect and per- 
sonal advantages, but a college woman cannot expect to find 
much direct use for her university knowledge nor any appreci- 
able short cut through the years of experience which are 
necessary." Two of the assistant merchandise managers re- 
porting had had experience as buyers, one as an advertising 
copy writer, before assuming their present positions. The 
former is probably the more direct route. Experience in a 
New York or Boston store was considered most valuable. 

Personal QvMities Necessary, One must first of all be a 
good business woman, interpreting merchandise from the 
point of view of salability. One woman referred to this as 
"clear headedness." One must be executive, at least to organ- 
ize one's own work if not to direct others. One must have 
persistence, good judgment, poise and the ability to get along 
with people. One. woman considers that appreciation of the 
artistic and beautiful is necessary. Another points out that 
unless a woman enjoys the commercial atmosphere she is not 
likely to be happy in this work. No woman defined exactly 
what she meant by "style sense" but several insisted that the 
successful merchandiser must have this quality, and implied 
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an ability to recognize smartness and practicality of dress 
and to foresee style tendencies. 

Another woman, who had herself been brought up in 
luxury, pointed out how essential it is for the merchandise ex- 
pert to have a broad and sympathetic knowledge of people. "She 
must know all classes of purchasers, because she must super- 
vise the buying of articles to be sold to the poor as well as to 
the rich. I myself lacked this, and I took a position in a cheap 
store in Providence, Rhode Island, which catered to the trade 
of the industrial workers. We used to have infants' garments 
which sold for nine cents each and which I bought, literally, 
by the ton! I needed that experience to round out my knowl- 
edge of the buying public." 

Unquestionably the merchandise manager must have poise, 
persistence and the ability to think impersonally. 

Salary. The salaries reported by assistant merchandise 
managers ranged from $3,000 to $7,000 per year, leading, one 
thought, to a $15,000 salary, and another to an unlimited future. 
Each of those who reported stated that she was the first 
woman to do this type of work in her store, and one said that 
she was one of six assistant merchandise managers — the others 
all being men. It would be unwise to attempt to draw any 
definite conclusions with regard to the earnings of merchan- 
dise managers. They vary with the individual and the store, 
and all sorts of minor incidental circumstances play an enor- 
mous part in determining the salaries of merchandise man- 
agers. It is safe to say that the range is great and the maxi- 
mum salaries very much higher than in most other fields of 
work or types of positions in which women have arrived or to 
which they are aspiring. It would also be impossible to ven- 
ture an opinion as to the salary future for women in this work. 

The salaries paid to men merchandise managers in large 
stores are very high. When asked to compare the opportuni- 
ties and salaries of men and women in this field, one replied : 
"They are more equal than in any other line of work of which 
I know," and another said: "Men are given the best oppor- 
tunities, but women can make their own." All felt that more 
and more women will become merchandise managers. 

Adv(mtage$ and Disadva/rdages of the Position. Nearly all 
women with department store experience state a firm convic- 
tion that of all the types of work carried on in a department 
store, the best future, the greatest responsibility and the 
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largest remuneration lie in the field of merchandising. The 
work of the store merchandise manager is stimulating because 
of its contact with important store problems and policies, 
because of its contact with people, its occasional opportuni- 
ties for travel, and especially because, being a position of im- 
portance and influence, it has a voice in the establishment of 
merchandise and store standards. It will appeal eventually to 
women of training because of this last opportunity, although 
they still have a long way to go along this path. 

The merchandise manager in one of the largest department 
stores in the country, a college man with experience in social 
work, pointed out the need which exists in business for men 
and women with the social point of view. He believes that 
business conducted on a social basis — "good business," he 
termed it — ^would itself achieve social results. It is probably 
because college women have not appreciated this or have not 
believed it, that so few of them are found in merchandise 
departments. 

Whatever disadvantages there are, brought no comment 
from the women who have labored through the long and dis- 
couraging period of training. One said: "Disadvantages? 
The hours of indoor work, maybe. Altogether, the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages." 

Opportumties and Future. Something of the opportunities 
and future in this work has already been indicated. It should 
be noted also that as more and more women plan their work 
into the future instead of from week to week and month to 
month, such positions as those of merchandise manager, which 
are built only upon long and grilling experience, will be held 
increasingly by women. 

As the custom of establishing group merchandise managers 
increases, it is predicted that many more opportunities will be 
open to women. As was the case with buyers, the first few 
successful women merchandisers will open the way to others. 
It is interesting to know that several women assistant mer- 
chandise managers confess that they are gaining experience 
which they hope to use ultimately in shops of their own. 

STATISTICIAN 

The direction of statistical work in the merchandise office 
or a separate division is usually, if not always, given to a man. 
The women under his direction do the routine work, such as 
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checking of figures, comptometer work, etc., and are paid from 
$18 to $30 a week. There are but few trained women statis- 
ticians to be found in merchandise departments, and no woman 
was found to be directing such a department or to be doing 
work which would rank above that of statistical clerk. As 
was pointed out above, the duties of assistant merchandise 
managers sometimes include comparisons of sales, analysis of 
increase or decrease in sales amounts and interpretation of loss 
or gain, but they are seldom trained statisticians and have 
rarely if ever secured their positions because of their statistical 
knowledge. Frequently the statistical work required by the 
merchandise department is done by the research workers in 
the store service departments, and the findings interpreted by 
the merchandise manager. There is no obvious reason why 
women trained in statistics should not be able to direct this 
work, since they are already doing statistical work of equal 
importance in other fields, and several young statistical clerks 
expressed the hope that they might become statisticians in the 
department store field. 

BUYER 

Analysis of the Position. It may be assumed that a large 
proportion of the women employed in department stores who 
care about advancing into better and more responsible posi- 
tions are looking toward positions as buyers, believing that the 
buying is one of the most satisfactory types of work which 
the department store has to offer. Women buyers are found 
in nearly all departments. They are buying blouses, coats and 
skirts, suits and costumes, negligees and house-dresses, misses' 
and children's garments, infants' wear, millinery, books, neck- 
wear, art goods, lingerie, hosiery, corsets, gloves, notions, 
toilet goods, muslin underwear, knit underwear, boys' clothing, 
handkerchiefs, jewelry, pictures, silverware, stationery and 
even paints. 

The eighty-seven merchants who submitted information in 
regard to buying positions reported a total of 1,202 women 
holding such positions in the stores which they represented, 
an average of about 14 women buyers for each store reporting. 
Merchants were asked to state the total number of buyers in 
their shops and the number of women buyers. Those who 
reported on both of these items gave a total of 985 buyers of 
whom 459 or 46.5% were women. 
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The descriptions which several women buyers have writ- 
ten concerning their work give a good general idea of this 
complex, busy and important position. 

"I buy merchandise and manage my two departments ex- 
actly as if I were head of a small store." — San Francisco 
Buyer. 

"My work includes selecting and purchasing, here and 
abroad, merchandising, displaying and helping to sell the stock, 
organizing the office and selling force, advertising the goods 
and doing general executive work." — New York Buyer. 

"I buy merchandise and assist in a general way in manag- 
ing the department in every respect." — Pittsburgh Buyer. 

An analysis of the work of a buyer in more detail seems to 
group her duties roughly under the following heads : selecting 
and buying merchandise, executive work in connection with 
stock and record keeping, supervising or suggesting advertis- 
ing, managing personnel and display in her department, and 
personal contact with customers. 

It has already been pointed out that most buyers after re- 
ceiving a budget from the merchandise department are al- 
lowed a certain limited sum of money within which they may 
buy outright. Beyond this they may select and bargain for 
lines of merchandise, but transactions must be approved by the 
merchandise manager. To select and buy merchandise means 
constant interviews with salesmen representing the manu- 
facturers, visits to wholesale houses and trips to New York 
and, in some cases, to Europe or the Orient. Constant touch 
with the buying centers is necessary in order to keep up with 
prices, styles and bargain lots. 

A buyer's office force is usually a. small one, and she relies 
for most of her record keeping on the store statistical and 
bookkeeping sections, but stock must be counted and kept 
in an orderly manner so that she knows at any moment just 
what she has and when renewal of certain lines of merchandise 
is necessary, or when a sale should be planned to avoid a sur- 
plus. All the details of this work must be supervised by the 
buyer. 

Some buyers choose to draft their own advertisements. 
The points which have prompted them to buy certain mer- 
chandise must be made clear to the copy writer, who will pass 
them on to the public, and so bring custom to the department. 
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Anyone who has thought at all about department store 
personnel has noticed the difference in efficiency and spirit 
which exists between various departments. In spite of modern 
methods devised to lift the whole morale of the store force 
through the agency of one employing department, the buyer is 
still ultimately responsible for the way her assistants work. She 
must plan sales talks to familiarize them with the selling points 
of new merchandise; she must train them in their work of 
arranging stock and meeting customers, and she must weld 
them into an harmonious working unit. She must be prepared, 
too, to keep supervision over the arrangement of her depart- 
ment, so that the stock is well kept and shown to the best 
advantage. 

In large departments, a busy buyer does not meet many of 
her customers, but often it is to her advantage to know some 
of them. Especially in such departments as millinery, gowns, 
books and antiques, the judgment of the department head is 
often valuable in making a sale. The role of saleswoman is, 
therefore, one of the many which the buyer must be prepared 
to fill superlatively well. 

Tra/imng and Experience Necessary, Very interesting an- 
swers were made to the questions concerning training by 
buyers and store managers. There is, at present, no special 
course which trains buyers, though one of the good courses 
in store system would probably be a help. 

Broadening training of any kind is very useful, but although 
merchants look to women with advanced education to become 
buyers in the future, there are still very few college women 
doing this work. Most merchants answered the question: 
"Do you consider an advanced education an advantage or dis- 
advantage?" by saying, "Education is always an advantage." 
The truth seems to be that although a longer training may cut 
somewhat the time spent in gaining experience, it can by no 
means do away with this training period, spent in learning the 
business. One very successful buyer, a college graduate, re- 
marked that college training is a "disadvantage to a woman in 
this field, since, because of it, she begins to work later, but 
an advantage because of the better foundation and background 
gained." 

Here are specimens of the advice offered by buyers to 
aspirants for this work : 
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"Course in sewing and position as saleswoman. Get an idea 
of what the customers like. Become interested in your store 
and learn." 

"At present there is no training for this work; actual ex- 
perience seems to be the only means of arriving, but all educa- 
tion is a great help." 

"High School training, enough mathematics to be able to 
handle figures. Study salesmanship and get into a department 
and sell so as to learn merchandise and develop a style sense." 

"Study history and history of art. Study abroad and in a 
technical school." (This buyer manages a large department 
of antique furniture.) 

The college-trained buyers reported that they considered 
most useful their training in economics and history — ^and (a 
victory for the classicists) one said that ''Latin as a foundation 
for the other languages used in travelling and buying" had 
been of special service to her. 

In general, it is plain that college training cannot be con- 
sidered a direct preparation for positions in merchandising, 
nor is its lack particularly felt by those who have not had it ; 
but it is extremely useful to the woman who has also the 
personal qualifications, the ambition and the experience which 
characterize those who are successful in this position. 

The buyer must have had experience at selling. This is 
the logical place for her to begin, and although there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule, they are very few. Most successful buy- 
ers in the stores today have started at the bottom, as stock 
girl or inspector, and climbed up slowly through years of hard 
work and observation. Many merchants still believe this is 
the only way to success. They complain that women who 
have had an advanced education are too impatient to go 
through this training period. While it is apparent that the 
more progressive merchants are ready to welcome women who 
wish to get ahead, there is no doubt that they distrust the 
woman who believes that she can arrive immediately by dint 
of her trained mind and enthusiasm. It takes from six months 
to a lifetime to become a buyer, according to reports given. 
Fifty-nine merchants made a more specific estimate of the 
number of years during which it is necessary to work in a 
store before arriving at this position. Their answers gave 
three years as the average shortest time essential. They 
pointed out that the length of period of training is dependent 
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upon three factors — the ability of the woman, the kind of 
merchandise to be learned, and the occurrence of a vacancy. 

Beginning Positions. Several positions which may serve as 
apprentice openings for the work of a buyer should be given 
attention in this section. The position of saleswoman is the 
most logical beginning for a career in buying. Large city 
stores pay their saleswomen from $15 to $25 a week, and in 
some cases there are commissions or bonuses besides. The 
opinion of several retail store experts and of college women 
who have been doing this work is that this very necessary 
experience will lead to a future of responsibility, if the am- 
bitious woman will only persist in her purpose in spite of 
discouragement and slow progress. Months of experience at 
selling are usually necessary before the first advancement is 
made. The hopeful beginner is usually wise to make known 
her ambitions to the store manager, merchandise manager or 
other authorities, so as to be sure that her work is watched 
and opportunities are put in her way. 

Certain clerical positions in the buyer's or merchandise 
office sometimes give a woman the knowledge of the store 
which is necessary and an understanding of merchandise, and 
permit her to work up to a position as assistant buyer. Some 
college women have started on successful careers from the 
position of personal shopper, comparison shopper, advertising 
copy writer, assistant in the education department or the wel- 
fare department. These positions pay about the same begin- 
ning salary as that of saleswoman, and may, of course, offer 
sufficient future in themselves. A few women have begun as 
stock keepers, etc., in the catalogue department, which affords 
good training in merchandise. 

The primary object in a girl's taking one of these training 
positions — and any other besides those mentioned may do as 
well — is to learn the store, its atmosphere, methods and ob- 
jects, and to convince her superior of her earnestness, brains 
and willingness to learn. The great fault found with women of 
education has been that they are unwilling or unable to stand 
the trying and monotonous test applied during this period of 
training. 

An idea of the variety of opening positions offered in a 
store may be obtained from the following excerpt from the 
letter of an employment manager: 
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"We have three openings which promise well for college 
women who might be interested in getting a start in business. 
The initial salary in each of these three cases will be $30 a 
week, but there is ample opportunity for advancement. 

"The first opening is in the Adjustment Department as 
assistant to the women in charge of refunds. This position 
would require someone with a pleasing personality and ability 
to talk to customers pleasantly and easily. It entails a good 
deal of going through the store, and should be a splendid 
opportunity for one to get acquainted with the various 
departments. 

"The second position is in the Receiving and Marking 
Room. They want someone here to take charge of the mark- 
ers and act somewhat in the capacity of a forewoman. As the 
task of receiving goods and seeing that they are properly 
marked and distributed is a very important function of depart- 
ment store work, there is a splendid opportunity here for a 
woman who wants to be active rather than to sit quietly at a 
desk to obtain a position of importance. 

"A third opening is in the Drug Department. Here they 
need a woman, preferably one with a knowledge of drug and 
toilet goods, to act as a Division Superintendent in the de- 
partment. Their plan is to promote this person in time to the 
position of assistant buyer." 

Training Offered hy One New York Store, One New York 
store has inaugurated a system of training college men and 
women which seems to be working very satisfactorily for both 
employers and candidates. Personally suitable college men 
and women are employed at $25 a week as members of the 
"special squad." They work from three to six months in vari- 
ous departments throughout the store, submitting reports and 
observations and reporting to the department of training for 
conferences. At the end of this time it is planned to place 
them in the department for which they are best suited, or 
which has special need for them. By this system the store 
plans to train its own corps of college-bred men and women 
for merchandise and other executive positions. The plan has 
been in operation nearly a year, and the management has 
carried out its promise for every man and woman who has 
stayed, and declares itself well satisfied with the results. It 
is hoped that other stores may follow this example. 
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Personal Qualities Necessary, "We believe that a buyer is 
born and not made," writes one merchant, and this seems in- 
deed to be a field where ability plus industry wins. As the 
representative of a Boston firm says : "The buyer must pos- 
sess a knowledge with which to select salable articles, and 
must, to be successful, have the trading instinct without which 
no merchant succeeds." 

"Patience, adaptability, tolerance, industry, enthusiasm and 
leadership" are the necessary qualities mentioned by one buyer, 
while another prescribes: "Capacity for hard work, ability to 
manage people, willingness to start small, aggressiveness, ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm." A knowledge of and liking for the 
goods to be bought are also necessary. This has been recog- 
nized by merchants, especially in regard to the clothing de- 
partments, for which "style sense" is frequently spoken of as 
a most desirable qualification. 

The entire list of desirable human qualities seems to be 
needed to produce a successful buyer according to the com- 
bined statements of the women buyers, some emphasizing cer- 
tain qualities, others certain different ones according to those 
for which they themselves have found greatest need. Common 
sense, persistence, tact, self-confidence and unlimited capacity 
for work rank high in the list. Merchants emphasize ability to 
make decisions without prejudice, development of executive 
ability, willingness to take and profit by criticism, ability to 
deal successfully with all types of employees, and above all, 
character. 

Salary, Many buyers work on a basis of salary and com- 
mission, and most of those in large stores prefer to do so. 
This is usually arranged as a drawing account of a certain 
amount each month, and a percent of increase over the last 
year's sales for the whole department — or of the yearly sales 
made in the department previous to the contract. The com- 
mission is sometimes very large. One of the most success- 
ful women buyers in New York is said to have been paid 
in 1916 a weekly drawing account of $200 and $40,000 besides 
in commissions for the year. Whether this is a fact is hard 
to prove, but it is certain that $12,000 is not an unusual salary 
for a woman buying for a ready-to-wear department in a large 
store. 

The salaries reported for this study (several preferred not 
to state their salaries) ranged from $3,000 to $15,000 a year 
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(including bonus or commission). Salaries vary according to 
the results shown. In certain departments where only small 
profits are made, as in the notion department, the salary range 
can never be high, and on the other hand, since the ready-to- 
wear departments offer opportunities for the biggest profits to 
the store, it is here that the largest salaries are found. Salaries 
in this field for men and women are equal, for the buyer is 
paid for the results the department shows, and these results 
can be measured in dollars. In this sense a woman buyer 
feels that her future salary is "unlimited," as several reported, 
and her opportunity as good as that of a man. 

Advantages and Disadvantages, Comparatively few women 
recorded any disadvantages pertaining to the position of buyer. 
One or two called attention to the long hours, and stated that 
although in most stores the regular hours are from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., buyers often remain after closing hours to check 
stock. This is in no way peculiar to the work of buying, inas- 
much as positions of responsibility in all fields fail to lend 
themselves to a definite closing hour. Several buyers re- 
ported a paternalistic attitude on the part of the management 
which they found difficulty in meeting, and a few others stated 
that store politics tended to hamper advancement on a merit 
basis. 

Certain disadvantages are inherent in the departments over 
which the buyers exercise authority. Buyers in notion and 
button departments point out the vast amount of detail in- 
volved in their work and the impossibility of showing large 
profits. The advantages, on the other hand, are emphasized 
over and over again by all successful women buyers — excellent 
opportunity of learning merchandising; unlimited financial 
opportunity; broad, live, interesting work; association with 
busy, interested people; the advantage of forcing thinking in 
large terms; opportunity for travel and for setting depart- 
mental standards. 

Opportunities and Future. Department stores offer almost 
unlimited opportunities for capable and ambitious women. 
Moreover, they are increasing. The president of a leading 
Boston store writes: "To sum it all up, we can say that the 
prospects for women in responsible positions in our business 
are excellent; that they should continue in the future, and 
increase ; that in many positions women are preferable to men, 
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and will have greater success. Furthermore, that they can 
earn, and will be paid, salaries fully as large as men would 
receive ; that they have no insurmountable temperamental diffi- 
culties to overcome; and that such education as trains their 
minds, refines them, and gives them the knowledge of how to 
express themselves intelligently, to meet educated and refined 
people on a common footing so as to inspire their confidence, 
is invaluable to them." 

A San Francisco merchant writes : 

"In most sections of our merchandise divisions, women are 
better equipped as buyers, particularly in selecting. Women's 
successful experience, particularly as merchandising executives 
in department stores, has indicated to others the possibilities, 
and we therefore unhesitatingly say that responsible positions 
in our line will be open to women more and more." 

A buyer says that "college men and women have not yet 
scratched the surface of department store opportunities." This 
statement is typical and shows the likelihood which exists of 
increasing future opportunities. An interview with the director 
of a resident buyer's office shows the attitude with which mer- 
chants are beginning to select their buyers. Mr. X took the 
interviewer into a room filled with buyers who were watching 
a display of gowns for the summer trade. 

"That woman over there is one of the cleverest blouse 
buyers in the country, but she can't speak a correct English 
sentence. The woman in the blue hat never went through 
grade school, but she has made a wonderful success. The 
tall woman is a college graduate and has a big future before 
her. You will notice that the large majority of women here are 
of the type of the first two. This is, I believe, solely because 
educated women have never seriously attempted to enter this 
field. The merchants need them, but they must be able to com- 
pete with the old style buyers on the ground of experience." 

ASSISTANT BUYER 

This position need not be described in detail ; its duties are 
those implied by the name. The assistant buyer often has very 
responsible and extensive duties and powers. The salary, too, 
may be very good, as shown by the range reported, $1,560 to 
$5,000 a year. As indicated elsewhere, most assistant buyers 
advance from the position of head of stock or saleswoman. 
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Some Special Departments from the Buyer's Viewpoint 

Book Department 

This department offers a special fascination to many women 
with educational background, and for this reason it may prove 
worth while to give it a special paragraph. About half the 
buyers of books for department stores at present are women, 
including those in three of New York's largest shops, and the 
chances that this field will grow seem very good. Book buyers 
in department stores are not usually men and women of broad 
education. It is more important, they say, to know business 
than to know books; more important to know books as mer- 
chandise than to be familiar with their contents. This is prob- 
ably because only a few department stores have tried to give 
their book departments the atmosphere of the smaller shop. 
Changes are already coming, and, in the shops in which a de- 
liberate effort is made to maintain the literary atmosphere, a 
knowledge of books is required. It is now possible for a 
girl with a background of education to enter one of several 
large and interesting book departments in any big city for 
training, and to look forward with reasonable assurance to 
managing a department in the future. One store which makes 
a specialty of children's books has as buyer a woman who for 
six years was librarian in a university library, and only college 
or library-trained women as saleswomen. These women say 
that they enjoy their work and find in it the satisfaction of 
serving people as well as being with books. Saleswomen in 
this department receive from $17 to $25 a week. Their future 
lies in advancement to more executive work. The buyer's 
salary is usually not as high as in apparel departments, prob- 
ably from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 

Picture Department 

Very few department store picture buyers have any train- 
ing in art or any background for appreciation of the artistic 
value of the pictures which they select. They are excellent 
business women, making use of the knowledge gained through 
experience. One buyer who was interviewed had been a 
stenographer in an art publishing house, then saleswoman, as- 
sistant buyer and finally buyer. Few can be found at present 
who have had even as much previous acquaintance as this with 
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the art side of their work, but with the increasing opportunity 
for trained workers in all departments, it is safe to expect in 
the future a demand in picture departments for buyers with 
trained appreciation of art, as well as with business experience. 

Departments in Which There Are No Women Buyers 

It is a curious fact that in certain lines, catering intimately, 
one would think to women's trade, women buyers are still 
practically unknown. These departments include goods by 
the yard, furniture, rugs, bedding and linens. The manager 
of a conservative store, when asked why this was so, replied : 
"Why, it takes knowledge to buy those things!" Another 
reason given is that the merchandise in these departments is 
heavy to handle, and that women are therefore likely to lack 
the long selling experience which buyers must have. It 
certainly seems to be true that the prejudice against women 
which has so nearly disappeared in other departments is ada- 
mant here. One woman who had had eight years' experience 
in buying rugs for a small specialty store reported that she 
had tried for years to be allowed to assist in this line in a 
department store. Her experience was conceded to be good, 
but tradition simply does not tolerate women rug buyers. 

Most of these lines of merchandise demand experts of sure 
judgment and long experience — silks and linens especially. 
Some stores still do not allow women to sell in these depart- 
ments, but opportunities to secure training will probably in- 
crease, as individual women enter and succeed. 

WORKERS IN CERTAIN SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 

Comparison Department 

Few outsiders are familiar with a system, which is neces- 
sary to every store, whereby the lines of merchandise and 
prices of the store are kept up to or beyond the standard of 
its competitors. The duty of this department is to inform 
the merchandise manager, and through him the buyers, of 
what other stores are showing — the prices, variety, novelties, 
good ideas, methods of display, etc. This is usually done, in 
part, by comparison of advertisements, but mostly through a 
staff of "comparison shoppers" who "shop" other stores and 
make reports in writing. This department is under the direc- 
tion of the merchandise manager. The personnel and business 
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of this department are usually under cover, because of the 
nature of its purpose. 

HEAD OF COMPARISON DEPARTMENT 

In a large store this position is executive, and its duties 
consist in directing and giving assignments to the staff of 
shoppers and reporting to the merchandise manager. In a 
smaller store, in a small city, the head of the comparison de- 
partment is often the only shopper, and may do other work 
in the store as well, such as service shopping. Most executives 
in this work have been advanced from "shopper," although 
some have been transferred from other positions of responsi- 
bility in the store. Two, whose experience is reported, had 
acted previously as secretaries to one of the store executives. 
The three salaries reported ranged from $1,800 to $3,620 a 
year, with good chances for future advancement in this same 
position or elsewhere in the merchandising department. The 
work is described as pleasant because of its "freedom from 
routine and its future possibilities." One disadvantage noted 
was "the responsibility regarding money." This handling of 
money occurs through the necessity which often arises for 
the actual purchase of goods. 

COMPARISON SHOPPER 

The duties of this position are indicated above. The posi- 
tion requires a woman who likes attractive things, and is used 
to wearing them, and who can express herself clearly in 
writing. She should have keen observation, in order to note 
details which will be valuable to her store; she must have 
patience to learn all of these details and a good memory to 
retain them. She must have tact, in order to get her informa- 
tion, and she must be strong, as her work is wearing physically. 
It is said that women do not hold these positions long, since 
their usefulness decreases after they are recognized by other 
stores. However, in a large city, the diplomatic woman need 
feel little alarm on this score. 

One store prefers women without previous experience for 
work in this department and makes good education a re- 
quirement. 

Beginning shoppers are paid from $20 to $30 a week. 

The work offers excellent future possibilities ; it may train 
the woman who is adaptable for either merchandising or ad- 
vertising, or even for fashion writing. 
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Manufacturing Departments 

Many stores do more or less manufacturing under their 
own roofs, in order to supply merchandise of their own make 
or special merchandise made to order. This is true of most of 
the largest city department stores. One maintains the follow- 
ing factories: upholstery, carpets, lace curtains, pillows, etc., 
and window shades, candy, custom dressmaking, tailoring, 
shirt making, millinery, lingerie, toilet goods, and alteration 
rooms. These factories do not supply the entire stock of the 
selling departments, of course, but often are large enough to 
employ as many as fifty or sixty workers. They are sometimes 
supervised by the buyers of the department which they supply, 
and are under the general direction of the merchandise man- 
ager. In some cases they have a special general executive 
who reports to the general manager. The executive work in 
these departments is similar to that in any factory, and will 
not be explained in full in this study, but the opportunities 
found in some of them show an interesting field, on a fairly 
small scale, for the woman with ideas and practical experience 
in production. 

MANAGER OF CHILDREN'S DRESS FACTORY 

A woman who has successfully organized and run a factory 
of this kind in connection with a large store describes her 
work as follows: "Buying of materials, designing dresses, 
cutting new samples, cutting patterns, trimming bassinettes, 
charge of stock, figuring prices of samples, charge of accounts, 
supervision of about forty girls. I have an assistant to look 
after the work in process." 

This work pays $60 to $100 or more a week, and offers a 
future within the store or in other factories. The training 
urged is that offered by good technical schools offering courses 
in drafting and in designing, plus store experience in selling 
and experience in one or more factories. The advantages of 
the work lie in the opportunity it offers for creative and execu- 
tive work, its business contact and its future. The field is said 
not to be overcrowded and to offer many opportunities for 
women with ideas and experience. 

MANAGER OF DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT 

Here again we find that women with natural aptitude, 
sense of color, and practical experience have a wonderful 
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future. Salaries are said to be very high for designers and 
executives. 

Training is necessary, but it may be gained through ex- 
perience. In fact, the woman with theoretical training only, 
must expect to have to serve an apprenticeship before becom- 
ing a designer. One successful French designer said that the 
difficulty with trained women in this kind of work is that they 
are unwilling to humble themselves during a period of un- 
interesting plain sewing or machine work. After the practical 
experience is gained, extremely lucrative and interesting op- 
portunities occur. 

Wholesale or Contract Department 

This department does the wholesale business of the retail 
store. This seems a paradox, and only the largest stores main- 
tain a department of this kind. Its customers are mostly 
hotels, restaurants, apartment houses and industrial plants. 
There are very few women in this work, because "outside sell- 
ing" of any sort is generally considered unsuitable for a 
woman, and executive work in a department employing men 
is not favored. One woman was found who has been making 
a brave attempt to live down the prejudice against her, which 
she finds to be strong. She likes the "chance to meet men in 
competition" which it gives her, and has found her work in 
general pleasant and remunerative. The pay is on a salary 
and commission basis. She finds one discouraging factor in 
the conviction that she will never be able to receive equal 
recognition and pay with men. 

This work offers opportunity to the woman who likes to 
sell and who has the combination of abilities which make a 
successful saleswoman. 

Mail Order Department 

The mail order department in many stores is run as a 
personal shopping bureau for customers, and as such will be 
described later (see section on Store Service). The position 
of manager of the department is an extremely important one, 
and salaries run high, although few definite figures were ob- 
tainable for this study. In those stores which do a large mail 
order business, there are many executive positions in this 
department which offer splendid opportunities for women. A 
large clerical force is always maintained with the usual oppor- 
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tunities for office executives. Shoppers in this department 
gain valuable experience and knowledge of the store, though 
their duties are routine and offer little chance for initiative. 

Catalogue Department 

One of the most interesting positions in the store is offered 
in the catalogue department. The function of this department 
is to buy and keep merchandise for the mail order business, 
publish a catalogue from time to time describing this mer- 
chandise, and fill the orders which come in. It is generally 
known that a different line of merchandise is shown in the 
advertisements of the mail order business from that seen in the 
retail selling departments. This is necessitated, of course, 
by the large numbers of each article, identically similar each 
to each, which are carried by the mail order department, in 
order at the same time to fill many orders from one model, 
and to offer them at a somewhat lower price. Authority over 
this department is sometimes divided between the merchandis- 
ing and advertising departments, the work of selecting and 
keeping the merchandise being under the former, and the pub- 
lishing of the catalogue under the latter. Usually, however, it 
is a separate department, responsible directly to the general 
manager. 

MANAGER 

Analysis of the Position, The manager of this department 
has very complex duties to perform. She must be able to 
supervise the writing, illustrating and printing of the cata- 
logue. A large catalogue is a complicated piece of work, and 
must be compiled with keen sense of publicity and at the 
same time minute attention to accuracy and clarity of detail. 
The ordering of the many illustrative drawings and the decora- 
tive cover is a responsible piece of work. A catalogue is a 
costly affair, and mistakes cannot be rectified without great 
loss of money. 

Merchandising for the mail order section is usually done 
by special buyers for that section, or by the buyers of the 
regular floor departments. The head of the catalogue is 
called into consultation even if she has not the actual direc- 
tion of the selection of this merchandise. 

The mail order department maintains a staff composed of 
stock clerks, head of stock, mailing clerks, artists and copy 
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writers. It is obvious that the executive work connected with 
the supervision of this staff is exacting. 

Trcmdng and Experience Necessary. Experience in adver- 
tising and a knowledge of types, lay-out, proof reading, are 
essential to success in this position. The two women inter- 
viewed had been advertising copy writers in the same store, 
before advancing to the more executive work. 

Personal QtuUities Necessary. Executive ability and at least 
as much knowledge of merchandising as is gained by a number 
of years of experience in store advertising are required. The 
other personal requirements are the same as those demanded 
of a successful copy writer (see section on Advertising). 

Salary. This position pays a very good salary and offers 
an excellent future. Tremendous mail order departments have 
grown up in some stores, and their development on a larger 
scale is always possible to the right woman. It is estimated 
that executives in this department receive from $2,500 to 
$10,000. No actual figures as to the salary range were ob- 
tained in this study. 

Opportunities and Future. The position of manager of the 
catalogue department seems to be one of the most responsible 
and interesting open to women in department stores. Women 
have proved to be successful in the work and it seems likely 
that more opportunities of this kind will be open. The two 
successful executives interviewed felt that this was the case, 
and corroboration comes from a Texas store, where an en- 
thusiastic merchant points out the present success and bright 
future of women in this department. 

Conclusions 

The great field of merchandising has for a number of years 
offered unusual opportunities for women who have had store 
experience and who are willing to take responsibility. Here 
more than anywhere else, equal pay and equal opportunities 
have been offered to those who show results — whether they 
are men or women. Women's peculiar fitness for the work is 
now being recognized by merchants who agree that there will 
be more and more demand for them. Education, a factor 
which has previously been held to be of little consequence, is 
being increasingly recognized as valuable by both large and 
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small department stores and by specialty shops. It seems safe 
to end this section with the unconditional statement that 
women of education who are attracted to this work, and who 
recognize the necessity for some years of courage-testing ap- 
prenticeship, will find many opportunities, excellent financial 
return, and responsible and varied work. 



B. ADVERTISING SECTION 

In general, department store advertising seems nearly, if 
not quite, wide open to women. One woman in Boston ad- 
mitted that she secured her position because of the difficulty 
of finding men during the war, and that she is the first woman 
to write copy in that store. The satisfaction of her employers 
is attested by the fact that a second woman copy writer has 
been employed since the war. In New York City there is, so 
fas as we know, only one woman who holds the position of 
advertising manager, although all of the larger stores and 
most of the specialty shops have women copy writers. 
Throughout the west, women advertising managers are not 
uncommon, and in the smaller stores, where one or two persons 
do all the responsible work of the advertising department, that 
one person is as likely to be a woman as a man. A Seattle 
store reported : "Advertising is a comparatively new field for 
women, but women are rapidly entering it." Only five of the 
larger stores answering our queries replied that no women 
were holding responsible positions in their advertising depart- 
ments, and one of them added, "have had an excellent woman 
in this position formerly." 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Analysis of the Position. Reference has already been made 
to the part which the advertising manager plays with regard 
to the whole store organization. It has been pointed out that 
while logically his work is suggested by and is in support of 
the merchandise sections, he is rarely under the direction of the 
merchandise manager, although a few stores have the latter 
arrangement. He is usually directly responsible to the general 
manager. His duties fall under four heads: 

1. Buying advertising space 

2. Planning, assigning and supervising all copy 

3. Executive work in Advertising Department 

4. Display. 

The first duty mentioned — that of buying advertising 
space — is the one which is most commonly given as the reason 
why so few large department stores have women managers in 
their advertising departments. The financial responsibility 
involved in making the advertising budget, apportioning it to 
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various media decided upon (such as newspaper, street car, 
bill board, moving picture and circular letter advertising) and 
making contracts with respect to them is very great. The 
advertising manager must be able to deal in cold figures, 
showing the returns from the various kinds of advertising and 
this part of his work is largely a financial and statistical one. 
Most women in the advertising field have been frankly more 
interested in writing than in taking responsibility for the more 
technical and administrative side of publicity. 

After the important work of budgeting the advertising ap- 
propriation has been done, the manager's second duty is to 
assign the writing to his assistants. In most stores, the man- 
ager approves all copy before it leaves his office, and, at least 
in the case of special sales, publicity features and the like, he 
plans the copy as well. Few advertising managers write much 
copy; their position in this respect is like that of a magazine 
or newspaper editor who plans and criticizes the work but 
seldom has much in his paper to which he can claim authorship. 

As an office executive, the duties of the advertising man- 
ager need not be described in detail. He is undisputed director 
of his own department. 

Supervision over store decoration and window display is 
sometimes the work of the advertising manager. 

Another very important feature of the responsibility which 
lies with this office is that of initiating and directing policies 
of advertising and planning campaigns. Such matters as 
peculiarity of lay-out, type, and the use of editorials in news- 
paper advertising involve decisions which are very important 
and which must be rendered by experts. Some stores believe 
in attracting crowds by featuring special events which will 
increase the "good will" of the public toward the store and 
bring some indirect selling. This offers a large field to the 
manager with imagination. Such special events as drawing 
contests for children, concerts, dress shows and the like have 
proved to be good publicity. Policies which increase the trust 
which the public feels in the store are very important. The re- 
marks of a Boston woman on the policy of her store on truthful 
advertising reflect the stern attitude which managers all over 
the country are taking: "Many of my friends think that to be 
a good advertising woman one must be a good deceiver. The 
most amazing thing to me, when I first entered a department 
store, was the high standard of honor maintained by the high- 
est executives throughout the business. We must not adver- 
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tise a dress sale of four hundred dresses if there are only three 
hundred and ninety-nine. We may not mention a saving of 
25% unless it applies to every dress in the lot. We must not 
advertise anything which does not arouse our enthusiasm. . . . 
Big department stores prosper best on a basis of scrupulous 
honesty." 

The description which an advertising manager from Cali- 
fornia gives of her duties clearly pictures the varied functions 
of this position. "My work lies in apportioning space for vari- 
ous media ; assigning advertisements to assistants ; reviewing 
copy; writing all editorials and other important portions of 
advertisements that sell the store; budgeting advertising ap- 
propriation into such divisions as newspapers, bill boards, 
circular letters, art, etc., and attending all conferences concern- 
ing sales production." 

In the smaller stores the advertising manager often has 
duties not directly related to advertising for which she is re- 
sponsible. One such manager has merchandise responsibility 
in the blouse, neckwear, leather goods, and jewelry depart- 
ments. 

Trmning and Experience Necessary, As for the training and 
experience required to become an advertising manager, it is 
significant that every woman holding this position whose rec- 
ord was studied became manager after experience as an assis- 
tant, except in the case of one girl in a small Ohio city who 
took up this work immediately after graduation from college 
and the Prince School of Training for Store Service. It is safe 
to say that this is not a typical case, and that for the store of 
any size a grilling experience as copy writer or assistant man- 
ager or both is necessary before an opportunity to direct the 
department is possible. Women managers report from two to 
five years' experience in assistants' positions, and in most 
cases they were advanced only when the former manager left 
the position. 

Personal Qualities Necessary, Personal requirements for 
success in a manager's position differ in only a few essential 
elements from those demanded of the successful copy writers, 
and they will be discussed fully under the section dealing with 
that position. The manager must have all the qualifications 
that a copy writer has, and be an executive besides. 
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Salary. Seven women advertising managers generously 
told the salaries which they are now receiving. These ranged 
from $30 to $60 a week, with an average for the seven of a 
little over $46 a week. At first glance this seems low and 
is, in fact, lower than the salaries received by several copy 
writers who reported. It is significant, however, that no 
one of these women is working in a large city store. There 
are several women holding this position in larger stores 
in bigger cities who did not report their salaries, and. it 
is safe to guess that they earn very much more. Those who 
reported estimated that their future salaries would reach one 
hundred dollars a week, and one said that managers in large 
stores were paid as high as $15,000 a year. A moderate esti- 
mate would seem to indicate that a woman in this position is 
paid from $1,500, in a small store in a small city, to $6,000 per 
year in larger stores in the large cities. Questions concerning 
the salaries of women as compared with those paid men in this 
position showed that with two exceptions these women have 
found that men are receiving larger salaries than women for 
the same work. Several remarked that women have better op- 
portunities than men as copy writers, but few are allowed to 
become managers, and then usually with curtailed power. As 
a matter of fact, it has been found that very few women have 
been in the field long enough to qualify for positions as man- 
agers, and that most of them are actually not ready to take 
charge of large and complicated advertising departments. 

Opportunities and Future, Besides salary, it is interesting 
to learn to what an advertising manager may look forward 
professionally. Most of those who gave their views on this 
subject seem to consider that they have reached the top of the 
ladder as far as the profession goes, although the variety of 
their work will always offer a challenge to initiative and ability. 
Several hope for the same type of position in a larger store. 
One felt that her work might lead to merchandising, and one 
wished to go into advertising agency work. 

ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 

The assistant advertising manager may share in all the 
functions of the executive in her department or she may be 
assigned to a limited number of specifically designated mer- 
chandise departments. One assistant advertising manager is 
in charge of all the advertising for the ready-to-wear, millinery. 
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corset, waist, lingerie and children's departments. Another is 
responsible for all advertising for the accessory departments — 
handkerchiefs, neckwear, gloves, hosiery, etc. In many stores 
her duties differ little from those of a regular copy writer. The 
assistant earns from $25 a week in a small store to $50 in a 
larger organization. 

COPY WRITER 

Analysis of the Position, "Copy," as everyone knows, is the 
written material which is sent to the printer. The field for the 
copy writer is wide open and beckoning to women, according 
to most of the reports received. Several merchants mentioned 
it as a field for which women are peculiarly fitted. A number 
of copy writers remarked that women are more in demand for 
this kind of work than men, and all agreed that the demand 
is steadily increasing. It is not strange that women should 
be especially successful at this work, since they are asked to 
write about women's things for women. 

Copy writers usually have a group of departments assigned 
to them to which they go every day to learn from the buyers, 
and directly from the merchandise, interesting features con- 
cerning price, material, style, and utility to be featured in the 
day's copy. After the copy is written, cuts must be ordered 
or selected, the lay-out planned, and every detail followed un- 
til the printer's proof has been approved. One copy writer 
explains that her work includes "planning sales with mer- 
chandise manager of the section for which I advertise, writing 
advertisements to bring certain results, seeing all sample lines 
of goods with buyers, going to New York twice a year on 
buying trips, especially when planning big sales." Another 
says that she does "a little of everything in the office — news- 
paper, direct-by-mail and package-insert writing; executive 
work with buyers ; selection of art, lay-outs, etc." Copy writ- 
ers often do work not logically within their departments, as 
all department store workers may be asked to do. One woman 
edits the house organ for employees in addition to her other 
work; another is in charge of the shopping service; another 
(in a small store) buys for several departments. Sometimes 
certain details of the work of the advertising office may be 
organized under one person, and we find a copy writer who is 
responsible for purchasing all the art or who supervises the 
printing and engraving of special posters and booklets. 
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Traming and Experience Necessary. Three comments on 
the training advisable for women copy writers are illuminat- 
ing. "I believe there is good opportunity all over the country 
for women in advertising, particularly in department stores 
and ready-to-wear houses, and while a college education is, of 
course, an excellent foundation, it is not essential, for some 
of our most successful advertising women out here never went 
through college. Good all-around business training and sev- 
eral months spent in selling merchandise are some of the best 
helps toward advertising work." 

An advertising manager in Seattle, Washington : "Trained 
women are needed for stores; badly needed, especially in ad- 
vertising. We prefer college people." 

An advertising manager in San Francisco : "The profes- 
sion of advertising is rapidly growing. Besides having an ad- 
vanced education and a broad business training, selling behind 
the counter is essential." 

A few women urged special courses in advertising at some 
school of journalism or commerce, though less emphasis was 
placed on this than might have been expected. All agreed 
that a college course is helpful, though not essential. Several 
interesting comments on the advantage possessed by the col- 
lege graduate in this kind of work are worth noting. A col- 
lege course is considered valuable, first, for the training in 
English which it gives, and second, for the general cultural 
background and mind training gained. One woman remarked 
that she had found her college work valuable for the back- 
ground it gave her of cultural education and of additional four 
years of training in thinking and self-reliance. A disadvantage 
which the college woman may have is that she is apt to be 
impractical, and to lack the commercial point of view. She 
may "consider advertising as literature, whereas it is really 
salesmanship clearly expressed." 

The courses found useful at college and urged as helpful for 
those working in this field are English, psychology, economics, 
journalism and advertising. One urged at least one course 
which would sharpen the artistic sense. Such positive advice 
as "get as much psychology as possible" and "take a good 
course in advertising mechanics, type-display, printing, etc.," 
show two extremes of the types of training which experience 
has shown to be valuable. AH agreed that the ability to use 
a typewriter is an essential asset. 
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Although comments from merchants and experienced copy 
writers cannot be summarized into any more definite state- 
ment in regard to training than that a college education, or a 
good course in advertising, or both, are extremely valuable, 
on the necessity for one kind of preparation they all agree — 
one must have experience. The ideal experience would seem 
to include selling behind the counter, in order to get the 
customer's point of view, and assistant's work, in no matter 
how small a capacity, in the advertising department of a store. 
A girl with persistence and ability for this kind of work, so 
started, cannot fail to advance. Experience in newspaper work, 
in a printing office, or on a magazine — preferably one dealing 
with fashions — is also useful, and although not so direct a 
method, should give one a distinct advantage. It is significant 
that in no case did a woman report that she had been given 
the opportunity to write copy until she had had experience 
in newspaper or magazine writing or in some minor capacity 
in the advertising department in the store itself. 

Begmnmg Positions. There are three positions in a highly 
organized advertising department which may be regarded as 
stepping stones to copy writer and thence upward. Any one 
of them seems to offer excellent opportunities to the woman 
who is seriously interested in learning advertising technique in 
a department store. 

(1) The position of stenographer or secretary demands a 
knowledge of typewriting and stenography. This has been the 
starting point from which more than half the women who 
reported have advanced. The duties of the position itself 
need not be described. Often this work offers real responsibili- 
ties and interests in itself. The girl who takes it as a step to 
copy writer's post should seize the occasional chances to write 
copy which come her way. Stenographers receive $18 to 
$35 a week; secretaries, sometimes more. 

(2) The second position is that of clerk, and is an entirely 
minor position, requiring routine work and no responsibility. 
It pays from $15 to $20. 

(3) The duties of a statistician are important, but routine, 
involving tiresome though simple work with figures. The 
salary is small as a rule — $18 to $25 a week. In a . New 
York store, recently, there was a striking example of the 
future which may open from conscientious work in one of 
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these minor positions. A teacher with no business experience 
entered the advertising department of a store as statistician. 
She added figures and did little more for six months, manag- 
ing to grasp occasional opportunities to write copy. A vacancy 
occurred at the end of that time and she became a full-fledged 
copy writer. Within a short period of time she showed so 
keen a "style sense," that she was offered an opportunity to 
transfer into the merchandise department, and she is now re- 
garded as an unusually successful buyer of cloaks and suits. 

The advertising manager of another New York store em- 
phatically urges all inexperienced girls who come to him for 
advice on this subject to take a clerical or a selling position in 
a store. While learning as much as possible of store methods, 
they should write copy now and then to impress themselves 
and their ambitions on the advertising manager. He stated 
that two of his most successful copy writers had advanced in 
this way, one directly from selling and one from the educa- 
tional department. They had each learned the store in their 
former positions, and while doing routine work had brought 
him occasional samples of their attempts at copy writing which 
he criticized until their progress made it possible to give them 
the positions toward which they were aiming. 

Personal Qualities Necessary, What must a girl be to be 
successful in advertising? This, obvidusly, is a matter of opin- 
ion, but the opinions of those consulted have "boiled down" 
to the following essentials. She must have good health, for 
attendance at her desk every day is necessary. She must pos- 
sess few nerves, for many times work must be done under 
pressure and copy written "while the presses wait." She must 
have an appreciation of merchandise and an understanding of 
and real sympathy with people, both of which qualities are 
necessary in order to see what is valuable in the goods to be 
sold and how to describe it so that people will be attracted. 
She must be able to express herself clearly. One advertising 
manager sums this up as follows : "creative ability, judgment, 
foresight, perception, and an ability to see things from the 
point of view of other people as well as from her own. It is 
not necessary to be a genius in writing, but a plain, clear 
thinker who can present arguments forcefully, so that they will 
carry the thought straight and not sink it in a mass of verbi- 
age." A strikingly successful copy writer in a New York store 
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mentions the following equipment as ideal for one who means 
to take up advertising as a profession: (1) a large general 
fund of information concerning all sorts of unusual things; 
(2) knowledge of languages, experience in travelling; (3) 
technical knowledge of types, proof reading, etc. ; (4) knowl- 
edge of fabrics, textiles, etc., and ability to feel the value of 
things to be advertised; (5) newspaper experience, or the 
equivalent, to give her a "sense of the public"; (6) human 
sympathy to free her from pedantic methods; (7) executive 
ability and imagination. 

Salary, The salaries reported by advertising copy writers 
ranged from $25 to $75 a week, and $100 is the maximum 
sum mentioned as a possible future salary in this position. 
Beginning salaries, for women without previous experience 
in this work, seem to range from $17 in stores in smaller 
cities to $25 in New York. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Work, It is not 
strange that a profession which makes so many demands upon 
those who follow it should prove interesting because of its 
stimulating possibilities and variety. These are two of the 
advantages which most advertising women mention. They 
speak frequently, too, of the satisfactory financial returns of 
the present and the unlimited future salary possible. One 
woman calls it "the most interesting work a woman can do; 
vital, absorbing, commanding people's respect, fairly well paid 
and offering no limitation to the amount of brains, initiative 
and enthusiasm which can be put behind each day's work." 
Another says : "It is alluring work. Almost every faculty of 
mind is called into use. It is creative and conducive to mental 
growth." Others mention the stimulus of contact with people 
and the satisfaction of work where results show. As to its 
disadvantages — the long hours of a store and the nervous 
strain attendant on any work performed under high pressure. 
"Buyers rush merchandise in, copy writers rush copy to the 
papers! Not even a Saturday half holiday!" Several said 
that they disliked the commercial atmosphere and longed for 
work of a more purely literary nature. In fact, a number gave 
warning that this field is not the place for those whose ambi- 
tion it is to "write." Five stated emphatically that they knew 
of no disadvantage whatever in this work, and not one seemed 
able to refrain from growing enthusiastic about some part of 
her work. 
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Opportunities and Future, The future for which this posi- 
tion may be said to be training is probably that of advertising 
manager, although some of those who reported feel that copy 
writing offers an end in itself. Several felt that they were 
receiving training which could be used in agency or free-lance 
copy writing, and one is looking forward to a future in mer- 
chandising. 

ARTIST 

Analysis of the Position. Very few stores in the biggest 
cities maintain a regular staff of "artists." Most fashion and 
illustration work used by stores in newspaper advertisements, 
in catalogues, etc., is secured from an agency with which a 
regular contract has been made. The agency acts as the art 
department of the store and is at the call of the advertising 
department. When the day's copy is planned, the order for 
illustrations goes to the agency to be made up immediately. 
Designs for posters, for catalogue covers and other special 
purposes are often bought from free-lance artists who take 
their work directly to the advertising manager or the assist- 
ant to whom the selection of designs has been delegated. Such 
designs bring very good prices, ranging from ten to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars apiece, depending upon their character 
and the amount of work involved, or upon the reputation of the 
artist. Artists of wide reputation from whom stores occa- 
sionally order special designs, can command fees equal to 
those paid for the best work in the commercial art field. 

Many stores in smaller cities, and particularly in the west, 
report an artist as a regular member of the advertising force. 
Her work is largely in sketching wearing apparel for illus- 
trating advertisements and is rarely creative, since she must 
draw gowns already in stock — not design new ones. 

Training and Experience Necessary, Training for commer- 
cial art is absolutely essential, and a number of art schools 
throughout the country give courses in the technique required. 
A college course is not necessary. 

Salary. Where the art work is done within the store, the 
salary paid to the artist is from $20 to $50 a week — rarely 
higher. The successful free-lance artist undoubtedly earns 
more money than one employed on a salary, but there 
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is more than one reason why an artist who is not strongly 
established might prefer to take a regular position in a store 
or agency. The training in turning out work regularly, regard- 
less of mood, is very valuable, and the experience of producing 
work for printing is necessary for success in commercial art or 
illustration. 

Future. The future depends upon the individual, but is 
probably outside of the store. It may lead to work with fashion 
magazines or to fashion departments of general magazines. It 
is generally supposed that the future of the artist within the 
department store itself is not without limits, both as to salary 
and professional development. 

DISPLAY EXPERT 

Most department store display experts are men, although 
from time to time women window decorators have been suc- 
cessful, and in some instances, even where men regularly do 
the display work, the advice of women is sought. Few display 
men have had formal training for their work, and the field 
is still entirely unstandardized. There is no reason why women 
should not be as successful here as they are, for example, in 
interior decorating, but so far, few have had the opportunity 
to work up in this line. The best method of training would be 
to secure work as an assistant in a display department. 

Conclusions 

As has already been amply shown in this section, the ad- 
vertising department of the retail store offers a suitable, ex- 
citing and satisfying field of work for women who are inter- 
ested in commercial activities. The field is distinctly a 
growing one. Opportunities to begin are not lacking for those 
whose demands are at first modest and whose interest is sin- 
cere enough to enable them to work hard and to receive in- 
struction willingly. Disadvantages there are, as in any real 
work, and they must be weighed honestly and intelligently 
against the very obvious and very great advantages by any 
women considering this field of work. It must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that work which offers greater opportunity 
for the use of initiative, imagination, executive skill and for 
stimulating human contacts is not found in many fields. 



C. STORE SERVICE SECTION 

STORE SUPERINTENDENT 

A glance at the chart of store organization will show the 
many and varied activities of the division over which the 
store superintendent has supervision. No woman has been 
found who holds the position of superintendent of a large 
store. Two women store superintendents of specialty shops 
reported. Their duties seem to be confined to those described 
under the section on Personnel, with perhaps more authority 
than in the larger stores where the personnel director works 
under the store superintendent. 

In general, the details of the store superintendent's work 
may be said to group themselves under three headings: 

1. Care of the Building and Equipment 

2. Personnel 

3. Service to Customers. 

Discussion of the positions of responsibility over which 
the store superintendent has supervision will follow this gen- 
eral grouping. 

ASSISTANT STORE SUPERINTENDENT 

Questionnaires were received from several women who 
bear this title. The difficulty of summing up their duties to 
present a clear picture of this position was great, and it finally 
became apparent that the position is not one which carries 
the same duties with it in every store organization. As else- 
where, the assistant has special duties assigned from among 
those for which the superintendent is responsible. Two of 
those who reported called themselves "Assistant Superintend- 
ent for Personnel Work" and "Assistant Superintendent for 
Employment, Efficiency and Education." They did not list 
among their duties any beyond those which belong to a modern 
personnel manager. A third assistant superintendent de- 
scribed her work as follows: "Director of advertising, sales, 
promotion, and employees' educational work. Have entire 
charge of store in the absence of the General Manager." 

The unusual responsibility and recognition which these 
women have acquired seem to constitute the only difference 
between their work and that of personnel manager, which will 
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be described elsewhere. Their salaries ranged from $3,000 to 
$6,000 per year. Several entered their work through their ex- 
perience as educational directors, and one had been a store 
advertising manager. They all look forward to larger re- 
sponsibility and salary, and to possible future positions as 
store superintendents. 

Still another assistant superintendent is technically known 
as purchasing agent and performs functions similar to those 
of a purchasing agent in any large corporation. She has charge 
of the purchasing of all wrapping paper, twine, boxes, all 
printed forms, office equipment, elevator uniforms, porter uni- 
forms, etc., and of all expense items connected with these pur- 
chases. She qualified for the position because of previous 
experience as secretary to a bank president and a sales man- 
ager which had given her a general knowledge of business and 
training in using her judgment to save busy people. In regard 
to her salary, she was willing to make only the general state- 
ment that it is "satisfactory," and that it promises a "splendid 
future," especially in the direction of store operation in which 
field the future seems to be unlimited. 

DIRECTOR OF OPERATING DIVISION 

This important department carries the responsibility for 
the upkeep of the physical plant. Only one position, that of 
head of the department, holds interest for this study and no 
first-hand information was obtained from women doing this 
work. It is work for which many women are peculiarly fitted, 
however, and as more of them come to understand the man- 
agement of buildings of all kinds more will be found super- 
vising the upkeep and care of buildings in which retail selling 
is carried on. 

DIRECTOR OF HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT 

The work of this department consists in directing the large 
staff of cleaning women, lavatory and dusting maids and por- 
ters, who carry on the housekeeping of a large store. Not only 
must regular duties and special work be assigned, but there 
must be constant supervision of the work in order to be sure 
that it is done properly. In some stores this position, though 
important, is administered by some other official, or is com- 
bined with the duties of another section, while in some it is 
considered a job offering little chance for the use of discretion 
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or initiative. In few instances are expert institutional house- 
keepers appreciated. The salary varies with the conception 
of the work from $25 to $45 a week. 

The future of this position is probably outside the store, 
although a woman of middle age may find the varied responsi- 
bilities and naturally advancing salary sufficient. 

No woman with technical training in institutional house- 
keeping was found in this work. Superintendents seem to put 
their trust in practical experience. A practical knowledge of 
housekeeping is surely necessary, together with the capacity 
for work involving many details, executive ability and the 
power of managing people, both men and women. Directors 
of housekeeping departments are faced with the many and 
vexing problems of keeping elusive labor happy and industri- 
ous. Good physical health is necessary, for long hours and 
much walking about are involved. 

The position is one which will undoubtedly be open to 
women more and more, for it is essentially a woman's work, 
although heretofore it has usually been administered by men. 

PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 

The work of attracting people to apply for positions in the 
store ; of finding out about them, employing and placing them ; 
of training them and urging their ambitions to increase their 
own efficiency ; of looking after their health and happiness ; of 
disciplining, rewarding and directing their work, is plainly too 
great a task for one person. Some large stores now have a 
personnel director who supervises all this detail, and the 
tendency in the more progressive stores is certainly in this 
direction, but in most cases the superintendent keeps some 
of these responsibilities to himself, and the personnel director, 
if there be one, has responsibility for only a few of them. 

A woman who holds this position for one fairly small store 
describes her work thus : "Organization, research and super- 
vision of Personnel Department. Department includes em- 
ployment, education, health, lunch room and other service 
activities for employees." This store, as well as the two whose 
assistant superintendents for personnel reported, is small 
enough so that all the duties connected with employment, 
education and service to employees can be performed per- 
sonally by one woman with office assistants. Another woman 
who is employment manager, educational director and welfare 
secretary for a store with 350 employees, "interviews all appli- 
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cants for positions, both male and female, determines their 
qualifications, instructs them as to their duties until they are 
familiar with the work, conducts classes for one-half hour 
every morning in salesmanship, system, store rules and regu- 
lations, conduct, dress, etc., gives first aid to the injured^ both 
employees and customers, follows up all employees after two 
days, giving aid and relief when necessary ; determines all sala- 
ries of junior help — sales, stock and bundle boys and girls; 
manages the cafeteria and is the leader of a choral club of 350 
voices." In most of the larger stores, the organizing of all 
these functions under one department is still a dream for the 
future to realize. It will be a very big position and one 
which, according to the testimony of merchants, women are 
especially fitted to fill. At present there are many women 
doing responsible work as employment managers, educa- 
tional directors, and service workers, who are looking for- 
ward to this ideal cementing of all personnel work under one 
head. The few personnel directors who already are super- 
vising the work entitling them to that name are forecasts of 
what the future may be. The salary for such work should be 
very good and the position will demand persons scientifically 
trained and with experience, as proved by the analysis of the 
executive positions described below. The description of these 
positions, as they exist now in many stores, will prove clearer 
than a somewhat hypothetical picture of the complex responsi- 
bilities of the modern store personnel director. 

Employment Department 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 

Analysis of the Position, The close relation of all the func- 
tions under the general heading of Personnel has caused differ- 
ent stores to assign different duties to their workers in the 
several departments of this broad division of department store 
work. 

Employment managers in some stores are given some of 
the duties assigned to the educational directors in others, and 
vice versa. A clear description of the work required of any 
executive in this field is further complicated by the fact that 
reports show that stores have reached very different points 
in the development of this important department. While a 
few are models of modern employment methods, some retain 
an old-fashioned point of view and most are at an intermediate 
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stage of development, showing many old notions and a few 
modern ideas. In general, the employment manager of a large 
progressive store where there are other executives handling 
problems of education and service activities for employees, has 
supervision over the following kinds of work : 

1. Securing applicants and building up reserves of 

labor 

2. Interviewing applicants 

3. Placing new employees — sometimes with the 

help of job analyses, psychological and technical 
tests, etc. 

4. Follow-up of employees — sometimes left to the 

educational department which makes recom- 
mendations 

5. Recommending or actually having power to ef- 

fect transfers, promotions and dismissals 

6. Studying scale of wages and systems of bonuses, 

commissions, etc. 

The employment department ordinarily has this power 
over all positions except those of buyers and executives who 
are usually employed by the manager, although recommenda- 
tions for these positions may be made through the employ- 
ment department. This work is made clear by the statement 
of an employment manager for women in a model employment 
department who says that she has charge of "hiring all female 
employees — that is, saleswomen, cashiers, stock girls, restau- 
rant employees, laundresses, factory operatives, clerical work- 
ers, bookkeepers, stenographers, semi-executives, etc.; trans- 
fers, promotions, leaving interviews; rating and follow-up; 
building up resources of labor by lectures, advertising, etc." 

Another employment manager describes her work as fol- 
lows: "Securing needed workers for regular force and for 
special sales. Making inter-departmental transfers for the 
mutual benefit of the worker and the house. Supervising 
records of workers, past and present, including references; 
controlling salary expense. Meeting weekly with the other 
members of the Salary Committee for consideration of employ- 
ees automatically (each six months) slated for promotion, in- 
crease or replacement. Attending bonus, service and buyers' 
meetings, etc." 
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In contrast to this comes the report of one dissatisfied 
woman who has just resigned from her position. She says: 
"Was unable to do scientific employment, as the man at the 
head of the Personnel Department was not interested. Could 
do only the old-fashioned hiring/^ 

As indicated before, the employment manager's duties vary 
all the way between these two extremes. In most cases a 
woman employment manager has authority to employ women 
only, while a man takes charge of filling such positions as 
porter, elevator operator, and salesman. Women holding these 
positions are sometimes called "Associate Employment Man- 
agers." Another division of which a woman is often placed 
in charge is that involving the employing and supervising of 
"junior help." This position has other fluties besides those of 
employing, and will be described later. 

ASSISTANT EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 

Before going on to describe the training and personal re- 
quirements of the employment manager, it may be well to give 
a few facts about the position of assistant employment man- 
ager because the statements in the next sections apply to the 
experience of women in both positions. 

The duties of an assistant in the employment department 
offer excellent opportunities for training and may consist of 
a special part of the work of the department or of a general 
share in all its details with less authority. Thus, one assistant 
describes her work as "interviewing all women and girls and 
often employing them. Supervising transfers, promotions, etc. 
In charge of personnel office." Another says that her work 
consists of "interviewing applicants for positions and assisting 
with records and files." Salaries reported for this work ranged 
from $1,200 to $2,340 — an average salary for those who re- 
ported of $1,760 per year. 

Training and Experience Necessary, Of the twenty women 
employment managers who answered questions about their 
training, sixteen were college graduates and two of the re- 
maining four had taken special courses in employment man- 
agement. There was only one in the group who did not feel 
that a college education is an advantage for this kind of work. 
In this case college graduates were charged with lacking 
breadth of mind. Another woman said : "I have seen college 
graduates who were absolute failures because they could not 
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speak the language of the rank and file. They allowed their 
education to create a chasm." Several others oflfered warnings 
to the college graduate who permits her education to be too 
obvious, but most urged college training as necessary for this 
work. College or university courses found most useful were, 
first, economics ; then sociology, psychology, and business ad- 
ministration. 

Technical training for store service was reported by ten, 
and each one of these spoke enthusiastically of this part of her 
education. Five had taken special courses in employment 
management, and eight urged other women planning to do this 
work to take such training. It is noteworthy that except on 
the subject of college training, which all, with the exception 
noted above, agreed Jfe valuable, though not essential, each 
reply to our questions emphasized the value of training similar 
to the one which she herself had received. Several pointed 
out the value of a year or two of experience in a non-executive 
position in a store before taking special training, because of 
the increased profit to be derived from the training after a 
period of practical experience. The possibility of short period 
experience, either in the summer vacations or at other con- 
venient times, was mentioned by a number because it would 
help to supply the store point of view. Two employment man- 
agers spoke regretfully of the fact that they had not had ex- 
perience as assistants under progressive employment managers 
before being plunged into the responsibility of leading the 
department. 

To sum up the opinions expressed by the twenty employ- 
ment managers, one might describe the ideal training as 
follows : 

1. A college course, specializing in economics, soci- 
ology, and psychology, with the theory of busi- 
ness if possible, and summer practice work in 
business, industrial or retail store positions. 

2. One year or more in almost any store position, 
including some selling experience. 

3. A good course in employment management or a 
course offering training for store educational 
work, which, while not leading directly to em- 
ployment work, gives an invaluable background 
and a sure key to an important store position. 
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Personal Qualities Necessary. Personality plays an extreme- 
ly important part in the success of an employment manager, 
for she must be a person who can inspire confidence and win 
co-operation from the employers and employees. A genuine 
interest in and love of people are necessary, or she will find 
her constant contacts with them "enervating instead of stimu- 
lating." She must be able to judge people impersonally, yet 
with sympathy. She must have enthusiasm and tact and no 
ordinary amount of common sense. Moreover, a strong busi- 
ness sense is essential in order to keep her perspective in her 
work and in her appreciation of the value of service. She 
should possess executive ability and vision to organize her 
work and initiate new features of it. 

Salary. The salaries reported by the fourteen employment 
and associate employment managers ranged from $1,760 to 
$3,380, or an average salary of $2,459 per year. The lowest 
salary mentioned was that received in a Canadian store where 
the salary scale for this work seems to be lower than in the 
United States. The next lowest salary was $2,000. Several of 
these women felt that their present positions would offer maxi- 
mum salaries ranging as high as $4,000 or $5,000. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Work. The advan- 
tages in this work cited by those who are engaged in it are 
many. Chief among them is the opportunity which it offers 
for constructive service to others; for personal development 
through contacts with all kinds of people, both the merchants 
and those employed or seeking employment ; for pioneer work 
and the use of initiative and for salary advancement. Employ- 
ment managers reported with enthusiasm their opportunities 
to increase the efficiency and happiness of the individual 
worker, and the efficiency and smoothness of the organization. 
One considered that she had constant opportunity to do some 
of the most fundamental social work in the direction of rais- 
ing business standards, and another stressed the absorbing 
interest which came from dealing with such fundamental prob- 
lems as living costs, wage scales, and housing. 

Disadvantages include long hours, confining indoor work 
and the nervous strain incident to the changes in supply of 
and the demand for labor. One woman in an unprogressive 
establishment spoke of the constant balking of plans for de- 
velopment as being most disheartening, while those in happier 
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relations with their store management found the co-operation 
which they receive one of the chief advantages of the work. 

Opportunities and Future. Aside from possible increase in 
salaries, most employment directors felt that their work was 
still so new that great developments could be expected which 
would make the position one of permanent interest to them. 
One said that her work was good training for the position of 
store superintendent, and another was looking forward to 
employment work in an industrial establishment. 

The number of demands for women employment managers 
in department stores has been over-rated, as it has been in 
many fields of work. One eastern employment manager said : 
"There are not many opportunities here, but there is a great 
demand in the West." A Pacific coast woman wrote: "On 
this coast, employment is done almost entirely by men, and 
their salaries are much better than women's. Conditions are 
quite different in the East, I believe." Several others mention 
the advantage which they see in their work because of the 
fact that a woman of experience is always in demand. Con- 
clusions drawn from such contradictory opinions would be of 
little value. Further investigation seems to show that it is 
difficult for the woman without actual experience in this par- 
ticular kind of work to find an opening unless she is willing 
to begin at the very bottom. Several women without special 
department store work have been able to enter the field 
through sheer luck, but their good fortune is rare. However, 
for the woman who has gained actual experience there is un- 
doubtedly an increasing demand, and there promises to be a 
satisfactory future. The field is by no means crowded with 
qualified candidates. 

Research Department 

Research work of several kinds is carried on by a number 
of progressive stores in connection with their personnel work. 
The research worker may be under the immediate direction of 
the store superintendent, the employment manager, or the 
educational director, according to the manner in which the 
position has been developed. Subjects which have been 
granted the dignity of special research work include psycho- 
logical tests for selection and placement of applicants, job 
analyses, and general service problems. Among some groups 
of stores like those which make up the membership of the 
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Retail Research Association or the supporters of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, research work of this kind is carried 
on by agents not employed solely by one store. These posi- 
tions will be discussed in the section of this study dealing 
with Allied Work Outside Department Stores. 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

Analysis af the Position. Only two stores were discovered 
which employ professional psychologists for the purpose of 
applying scientific tests to prospective employees to deter- 
mine the wisdom of engaging them for the many kinds of store 
work. As a matter of fact, very few stores seem to believe 
in the necessity or effectiveness of this kind of testing, and a 
very large number have not understood its purpose. In one of 
the two pioneer stores the management had become convinced 
of the eflfectiveness of tests through a study of the army trade 
and intelligence tests. In the other store an especially active 
interest has been shown in all methods for improving person- 
nel, and the study of psychological tests is frankly considered 
an experiment which the extremely progressive managers of 
this store have agreed to try out during a period of two years. 
The work there has been in progress only a year. The psy- 
chologist in the first store has been engaged on her work for 
a year and a half. Both women secured their positions by 
"selling the idea" — that is, applying to the store management 
and presenting a constructive and convincing plan for the 
work. 

The description of her work given by one woman is com- 
plete and clear: "Work falls at present, under three main 
headings : 

1. Develop better methods for selection and promo- 
tion of employees ; as, intelligence tests, perform- 
ance occupational tests (stenography, etc.), tests 
for special knowledge (as, for example, of mer- 
chandise, credit, audit, etc.), tests for special 
abilities (as, for example, checking errors, etc.). 
This involves : 

a. Getting the test (either by modifying one 
already in use or devising a new one) 

b. Standardizing it for our store (i. e., by giv- 
ing it to present employees so one can inter- 
pret scores) 
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2. Give to applicants the tests, etc., which are ready 
for use (this is done mostly by an assistant), and 
keep records in form easily available for use by 
the employment managers. 

3. Follow up those who have been given tests in 
order : 

a. To modify tests if it seems necessary 

b. To estimate what weight should be given 
them in making decisions 

c. To get material with which to convince the 
rest of the department of their value (very 
important to 'sell' each test and incidentally 
to correct malplacements before it is too 
late)." 

Training cmd Experience Necessary. A college A.B. degree 
with intensive work in applied psychology is an elementary 
basis for this work. Graduate work in psychology is extremely 
desirable, in most instances it is absolutely essential. Knowl- 
edge of methods of social research, especially of statistics, 
charts, etc., familiarity with the modern methods of testing, 
with principles of test construction, with methods of treating 
results, are obvious requirements for any work in this field 
which is to have value. One psychologist advised taking 
graduate work in employment, combined with graduate 
courses in applied psychology. The women who reported 
for this section had had experience in social or business psy- 
chological laboratories. One spoke of her business experience 
as valuable because it enlarged her academic point of view. 

Personal Qualities Necessary, It goes without saying that 
one must have the scientific spirit for success in this field 
and one must be scientifically honest. There are still very 
few standards and very few precedents and, except for the 
selling group, there are few tests. The psychologist who en- 
ters the department store field must go in with the spirit of 
the pioneer, with conviction, but with patience. As one 
psychologist expresses it: "She must be tactful (not too 
openly critical) and patient (not too eager for results) and 
willing to discuss her work so that they (the department store 
laymen) can understand." 

Salary, Only one of the psychologists stated her salary, 
and probably since this work is distinctly in its pioneer stage, 
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there are no standards. Training definitely adapted for this 
kind of work is almost impossible to secure, and those women 
who succeed in making a place for themselves in a store must 
accept a low beginning salary, $20 to $35, and content them- 
selves with the promise of more when the experiment has 
proved its value. The ultimate future to which this work 
would lead can only be surmised. Those who reported sug- 
gested personnel manager and consulting psychologist as 
the positions towards which they are striving. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. Psychological work in de- 
partment stores has the advantage of being pioneer creative 
work. It offers infinite variety and a chance for scientific and 
at the same time intensely human experiments. 

Its disadvantages are those which attend any work where 
people, even those nearest, must be persuaded before permis- 
sion is given to make experiments and take new responsi- 
bilities. 

JOB ANALYSTS 

Analysis of the Position, Modern department store employ- 
ment, according to one authority* has three necessary func- 
tions : 

1. To have occupational descriptions of every job 

2. To know the capacity of workers already in the 
store 

3. To have a well-trained and adequate personnel 
department. 

To satisfy the first of these, several progressive stores em- 
ploy research workers for the purpose of analyzing the posi- 
tions which must be filled. One woman catalogues her work 
thus : "Job analysis ; standardization of functions ; charts and 
graphs, etc." This work is all very new, and of the four 
women reporting the one who had been longest in this posi- 
tion had been working only a year. All had been pioneers 
in their field. Another woman, who said that her position 
had as yet no title, stated that her duties include "charting 
the store organization, which requires a knowledge of com- 
mercial tracing and blue printing and of employment depart- 
ment work ; charting job analyses for the various departments, 



* Professor Walter Dill Scott, recently with the Carnegie Research Bureau for 
Retail Training. 
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which requires a vast amount of interviewing and observa- 
tion in order to gather small items in regard to the position 
which the person interrogated invariably forgets." 

Sometimes, job analyses are made for the store manager 
directly, instead of for the employment department, and in 
such cases the research worker may investigate merchandise 
systems as well, as shown by the statement of one research 
worker: "My duties include the investigation of merchan- 
dising and service systems, job analyses and specifications 
and other work usually connected with efficiency research." 

Training cmd Experience Necessary. The requirements of 
this work differ according to varying conceptions of the posi- 
tion. In the case of the woman whose knowledge of drafting 
is mentioned in the description of her work, previous drafting 
experience together with intensive experience in department 
store work, won her the appointment. She felt that the lack 
of training for employment work was a serious handicap. All 
but one of these workers had a college education. All had 
found practical department store experience of vital impor- 
tance. Some theoretical training in scientific research methods 
is necessary. 

To sum up the experience and education which these 
women have found useful and which they advise, the follow- 
ing preparation seems necessary: 

A college course, with courses in statistics, economics and 
sociology; business experience, almost any kind; department 
store experience, familiarizing one with the details of the 
elementary jobs in all departments ; and, if possible, knowledge 
of drafting. 

Personal Qualifications. Personally, the analyst must be 
interested in people and be able to find an easy, natural and 
pleasing approach to them; must have a sense of the whole, 
or of team play, in order to place herself and other individuals 
in their proper places in the organization ; she must be patient, 
to neglect no detail, and must, if drafting is required, have 
good eyesight. 

Salary. The work is still too new to say where it may lead 
or what its present or future salary prospects are. The sala- 
ries reported range from $1,144 to $4,420 a year. The highest 
salary named was reported by a woman who has other re- 
sponsibilities besides those belonging to this position. 
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Opportunities and Future, The work is "creative, interest- 
ing and has financial incentive." With the growth of scientific 
employment and the development of efficiency methods in 
store organization as a whole, there will undoubtedly be more 
and more opportunities in this field. As each case reported 
proves, there are already chances for the really well qualified 
woman to make her own position. 

It seems probable that the development of research work 
in department stores will be carried into other fields besides 
that of personnel, as shown by one description quoted above, 
which includes research into merchandise and general service 
systems. At present, this kind of research is usually carried 
on by some organization supported by several stores co- 
operatively, and will be discussed further in another section. 

INVESTIGATOR OF BONUSES AND COMMISSIONS 

For some time, the question of fair compensation for work 
done has been a troublesome one for store managers. No 
sooner does a store fix a wage rate than the changing times 
prove it false or unworkable. Some stores have practically no 
fixed wage scale at all. Others have tried to solve the problem 
by putting workers in different departments on a salary plus 
commission basis, but the profit gained for the store in the 
sale of some articles is very much more than that made by 
others. For instance, the sale of one cloak may net more profit 
to the store than the skillful and untiring efforts of a girl's 
whole day in the notion department. A few stores, realizing 
the importance and difficulty of this problem, have assigned 
a special worker to make constant investigations and reports. 
These reports are usually considered and acted upon by a 
council appointed for the purpose under the store manager, or 
by the store superintendent. Such workers must be thorough- 
ly acquainted with store organization, and should have knowl- 
edge of wage systems in other kinds of establishments, of 
statistics and of economics. Salaries for this work diflPer ac- 
cording to the conception of the job, and range from $25 to 
$35 a week for a clerk, to several thousands for an experienced, 
expert investigator. 

Other Personnel Divisions 

The superintendent's task of constantly watching the opera- 
tion of his selling force, disciplining, rewarding and directing 
them, is divided among several people, and administered in 
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several different ways. It has already been pointed out that 
the buyer is often manager of her department, as well as 
purchaser of the merchandise there. The employment man- 
ager or educational director is responsible in varying degrees 
in different stores for the efficiency and accuracy with which 
each saleswoman, store clerk or cashier performs her work. 
Often special scouts are sent out by the superintendent or the 
personnel manager to approach the salespeople as customers 
in order to learn of weaknesses in any department and oppor- 
tunities for improving the selling force or system. All stores, 
however, maintain some executives who represent the store 
superintendent in maintaining standards over a certain section 
of the store, or some definite group of workers. Two types 
of such executives are the divisional superintendent and the 
superintendent of juniors. 

DIVISIONAL SUPERINTENDENT 

Analysis of the Position. This position does not exist in 
many stores, but was reported from one important store where 
the following system has been in operation since 1918. The 
system applies to the salespeople only. The store is divided 
into five divisions, in each one of which the superintendent has 
a personal representative, to insure close co-operation between 
himself and every buyer and floor manager. The divisional 
superintendent is responsible for training, transfers, wage in- 
creases, promotions, discharges, and for the welfare of the 
saleswomen employed in her division. In other words, from 
the time a salesperson is employed, the divisional superin- 
tendent is responsible for her. This means constant co-opera- 
tion with the employment department and conferences with 
buyers and the merchandise office concerning sales, new mer- 
chandise to be studied, etc. 

One divisional superintendent gives a complete analysis 
of her work. "My duties may be divided into three classes, 
educational, welfare and operative. 

"The educational are: 

1. To give review system lessons one month after 
a salesperson enters our employ 

2. To hold individual conferences on salesmanship, 
appearance, system, etc. 

"The welfare are : 
1. To hold a welfare interview with each sales- 
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person at the end of one month in order to learn 
of her living conditions, expenses, etc. 
2. To follow up absences and illness from the 
nurses' reports of calls made and reports of phys- 
ical examinations. 

"The operative are : 

1. To give a policy talk to new salespeople after 
leaving their first system lesson, but before going 
on the floor, with power at this time to reject 
anyone undesirable for my division 

2. To study the efficiency record of each salesper- 
son, going over it with the individual 

3. To supervise all transfers, promotions, dis- 
charges, resignations, and propose increases for 
the basement store 

4. To determine the number of salespeople needed 
in each department by conferring with the buy- 
ers and floor managers daily 

5. To confer with the buyers, assistants, floor man- 
agers and sponsors in regard to new salespeople 

6. To hear complaints from salespeople regarding 
anything or anyone in the department, and taking 
action on it, if well based 

7. To organize and supervise the work of the spon- 
sors 

8. To arrange vacations and grant leaves of absence 

9. To schedule and report the merchandise meetings 
held by each buyer once every two weeks 

10. To line up "extras" for special sales, sometimes 
running to 200 salespeople where we ordinarily 
have about 35." 

Training and Experience Necessary. The work calls for 
store experience, and theoretical training in store organiza- 
tion and educational methods is also desirable. A college edu- 
cation is said to be an advantage because of the background 
it supplies and the executive ability it develops. The other 
qualifications are the same as those demanded for an educa- 
tional director. 

Salary. The salary ranges from $35 to $50 a week, and the 
work may open the way to any executive position in the 
store. 
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superintendent of junior employees 

Analysis of the Position. **]\imor employees" is the term usu- 
ally given to boys and girls between the ages of 14 to 16 or 18 
years who are employed as messengers, wrappers, inspectors, 
etc. The duties of the superintendent include placement of 
the new worker according to individual aptitude, instruction 
in his or her duties, follow-up, and promotion. Since the 
tradition in department stores has always been that the most 
successful executives are those who have risen from the bot- 
tom, it is obvious that this work is very important. It offers 
unusual opportunities for a woman interested in young people 
and their development along vocational lines. 

SUPERVISOR OF CASHIERS AND PACKERS 

The management of the department which includes all 
cashiers, wrappers and inspectors,* is another executive posi- 
tion of the same kind. In this case, there are numerous de- 
tails regarding the arrangement of work, reliefs, etc. 

Training and Experience Necessary, Both of these positions 
require knowledge of department store methods which is best 
gained from practical experience. Training for store educa- 
tional work is strongly advised. Experience in teaching has 
been found most useful, and the three superintendents of 
junior work who reported had been teachers. Business experi- 
ence is valuable. Executive ability is essential. 

Salaries. Salaries range from $1,350 to $1,800 a year, and the 
positions offer a possible future salary up to $2,600, sometimes 
slightly higher. Higher executive positions are directly in line 
of advancement from these positions, as is also the work of 
the educational director. One woman who held this position 
was able so to convince her employers of her ability that an 
opportunity was given her to become a buyer. 

FLOOR MANAGER 

During the war, many stores tried what they considered 
the radical experiment of women floor managers. Some stores 
found that they were not satisfactory, when customers failed 
to show sufficient confidence in their decisions regarding ad- 



* These terms are familiar, with the possible exception of "inspectors." In most 
stores the inspector is called upon to tally goods and sales schedule before wrapping 
and affix her mark to the schedule, thus providinjg a check on the salesgirl who 
•ften makes mistakes in number or kind of mercnandiae. 
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justments and credits. Many other stores report that this 
position is one in which women have shown a marked degree 
of success. Conclusive evidence in regard to the employment 
of women as floor managers is lacking, and the general atti- 
tude of mind of merchants on the subject is expressed by one 
merchant who wrote, "We have had good results in employ- 
ing women as Floor Superintendents. In many ways, they 
have advantages over men ; in many, they have ground still to 
gain to compare in executive power with the men." 

The duties of this position include supervision over the 
saleswomen on the floor, their appearance, their attitude to- 
ward their work, their absences from the floor for lunch and 
rest, and the general appearance of departments. Certain 
schedules must be signed — as for goods charged and taken by 
the customer — ^and adjustments and complaints must be at- 
tended to. 

The position offers excellent training for higher executive 
work or for the position of assistant buyer. It pays from $20 
to $30 a week. 

The qualifications include, as one merchant says: "Good 
sense, good health, fair education, ability to deal with others 
impersonally and with an eye single to the required business 
results." Several women with superior education have made 
use of this position as a stepping stone to more responsible 
work. The work is taxing physically and nervously and some- 
what routine in nature, but extremely busy. 

Department of Training 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 

Analysis of the Position. Like many store executives, the 
educational director often has duties which seem to lie out- 
side her own field. Often she is the person who originates 
new methods in the personnel and merchandise departments, 
and she is sometimes the director of service for employees. 
In many cases she is the first trained woman to enter the 
store, and thus is regarded as the leader in all sorts of pro- 
gressive movements. The duties usually belonging to the 
position are: 

1. To train new employees in store system, policies and 
ideals, and to train new employees for positions needing spe- 
cial technical training for their work as salespeople, floor man- 
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agers, elevator operators, cashiers, bundle wrappers, and 
juniors. 

2. To train employees already at work for the purpose of 
raising standards of efficiency and of arousing their ambitions. 
The subjects usually taught include textiles, non-textiles, sales- 
manship, typewriting, stenography, business English, rapid 
calculation, etc. 

3. To conduct classes in geography, arithmetic, English, 
and other school subjects in those stores which maintain con- 
tinuation schools for junior employees. 

4. To conduct "blunder" classes for employees who have 
made mistakes in their work or who need special attention to 
correct faults such as carelessness in making out schedules, 
poor addition, illegible writing, etc. To do this, many educa- 
tional directors have instituted an "error system" whereby all 
errors in clerical work of any sort are checked up and the 
clerks responsible for them called to account in order to pre- 
vent repetition. 

Additional duties which may be directed by the head of 
the educational department are listed below. The list can 
only be suggestive of the many activities which are to be found 
in different departments of training. 

1. Training sub-executives and assistant buyers 

2. Issuing instruction books 

3. Making job analyses 

4. Recommending transfers, advances and sepa- 
rations 

5. Suggesting changes in system to decrease likeli- 
hood of errors and otherwise increase store effi- 
ciency. 

Of the forty-nine educational directors and assistants from 
whom questionnaires were received, six were doing employ- 
ment work, together with their duties in educational work 
(among employment managers, three reported who were also 
doing educational work), four had executive work in other 
store departments, and one was a buyer. 

Several books and pamphlets have been published giving 
careful descriptions of this interesting position as it has been 
developed by several educational directors. The fact that 
sixteen out of the forty-nine women reporting had initiated 
the work in the stores where they now are, indicates the com- 
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parative newness of the work and shows the willingness of 
many merchants to develop store organizations along this 
line. 

ASSISTANT EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 

This position is similar to that of the educational director, 
except that, as in most other cases, the assistant has less re- 
sponsibility and carries less executive work. 

Training cmd Experience Necessary. There are now several 
excellent schools giving courses in preparation for educational 
directorships. The oldest and the pioneer school is the Prince 
School of Education for Store Service in Boston, which has 
led the way, and has established a high standard for work in 
this field. Courses for educational directors are offered also 
by the Research Bureau for Retail Training at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh, and New York University, 
New York City. AH these institutions require a college or 
normal school training or its equivalent for entrance. The 
first two are one-year courses, the last, two-year. All are 
carried on in co-operation with the local merchants and oflfer 
practical store work in all departments, and practice teaching 
along with the theoretical training. Graduates from all of 
them are very much in demand ; in fact many more are needed 
than these courses can supply, and beginning salaries are good. 
Of those who reported for this study, only nine had not had 
such special training. Only three of these failed to advise it, 
and they were college graduates who had started as assistants 
-in well established educational departments. While, un- 
doubtedly, there must be many store directors of training who 
have not had the advantage of special instruction for this 
work, it is easy to see that a new standard has been set with 
which only the exceptional woman without special training 
can compete. 

Courses which were found to be of most value were econo- 
mics, psychology and pedagogy, English, business courses, and 
domestic science. Some store experience should precede spe- 
cial training in the opinion of most authorities in this type of 
educational work. The Prince School for Store Service re- 
quires at least three months of experience prior to admission, 
and some of the graduates strongly advise even a longer time 
spent in working through various store departments. Two 
or three years of teaching experience are also extremely valu- 
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able, and business experience of almost any sort contributes 
a useful background. A number of educational directors had 
worked in no other field. 

Personal Qualities Necessary, One must first of all be a good 
teacher; one must understand people and have the knack of 
imparting knowledge to them, and like to do it. A pleasing 
personality is an asset of great value here as in most other 
work. One must have initiative and powers of leadership. 
One must have business sense and a truly democratic spirit, 
as one woman said: "Sympathy without sentiment. No up- 
lift idea." A genuine interest in vocational training, in the 
development of the powers and ambitions of young workers 
and real vision are among the qualities which reveal the best 
educational directors. To catalogue the qualities which the 
ideal educational director should have would discourage an 
ordinary person from entering the work; yet, to quote one 
description, "she should have an even-balanced disposition, 
sense of humor, ability to meet situations, poise, maturity, 
assurance, and breadth of view." 

Salary. Salaries, although lower than in the merchandise 
section, are still high compared with the salaries which women 
are receiving in many other fields. The salary range reported 
by the twenty-four educational directors and associate di- 
rectors who stated their earnings was from $1,300 to $5,200. 
The average salary for the twenty-four was $2,328. Some of 
these women had held their positions for several years and 
some only a few months. The maximum salary regarded by 
most of them as probable was about $5,000. Ten instructors 
and assistants reported a range of $1,040 to $3,600, an average 
of $2,061 per year. Graduates from courses of training for 
teachers in educational departments now receive from $30 to 
$40 a week to begin, and can expect substantial salary in- 
creases each year. Women with a college education or teach- 
ing experience, but with no special technical training for this 
work, are starting at $25. 

Advantages and Disadvantages, Educational work in de- 
partment stores offers the unique combination of education, 
social work and business. It follows that great variety in 
work, in planning, in contacts and in results must be involved 
as well as unlimited opportunities for service. One educa- 
tional director cherished especially the chance to prove that 
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theory and practice go hand in hand; many enjoy it for its 
human contacts, and its opportunities for growth and study. 
In some stores the freedom permitted to the educational di- 
rector is one of her greatest advantages, while in others, the 
lack of freedom is the greatest cause for discouragement. 
Employed women give their estimates in these words : 
"Its advantages are its wide scope and personal freedom, 
the Jarge opportunity for service and the good salary." "A 
new field of opportunity to work with people and chance to de- 
velop one's ideas." "Allows one to render high type of social 
service with salary more nearly commensurate with service 
rendered than in some other fields." "Has both business and 
academic aspects." "Work urgently needed and educated 
women can contribute much." "Connection with big business 
where mistakes register back in dollars and cents." "Variety." 
The disadvantages, besides those of the long hours and 
short vacations, are dismissed by one woman thus: "Many 
difficulties to overcome. One must not be discouraged." An- 
other mentioned "the danger of living too intensely, if work 
is taken in the right spirit." Merchants and general managers 
still do not realize how long it takes before results can be 
measured in this type of educational work, and many of them 
express an impatience which renders still more difficult the 
great and complicated burden which the educational director, 
especially in a large store, must carry. 

Opportunities and Future, With so much pioneer work yet 
to be done, it is not surprising that twenty women considered 
that this work is an end in itself. The position may, however, 
lead a woman to the position of personnel manager, into store 
research work, to organizing the work nationally, or even 
to a position in the merchandise department, according to the 
direction which her ambition takes. Most educational directors 
recognize that better salaries are possible in the merchandise 
section, but they prefer the other satisfactions to be found 
in educational work. Numerically the field is becoming more 
and more important. Stores in all parts of the country are 
waking to the truth that a better trained staff can produce 
better results and small stores as well as large are coming to 
appreciate the importance of the work. 

INSTRUCTOR 

This position requires the qualifications of the regular ele- 
mentary school teacher and is usually a part-time position. 
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The subjects taught are arithmetic, geography, history, Eng- 
lish and other common school branches. An unusual oppor- 
tunity is given to teach these subjects with concrete material 
drawn from store experience. The teacher should have ideally 
the same training and experience as that recommended for 
the educational director, but few of them have had store ex- 
perience. An instructor in one store is also called "technical 
writer" and she writes, compiles or edits all the booklets, pam- 
phlets or instruction papers which are given to employees by 
the department of training. She also gives time to the 
special training of sales clerks in the book department and 
conducts the employees' library of textile and non-textile 
books. The pay of the instructor may be by the hour or week. 
In states in which continuation school laws have been passed, 
the salaries and qualifications of the part-time teachers of 
workers under 16 or 18 will be definitely prescribed by law. 
Salaries by the week now range from $25 to $35. 

Service Department 

DIRECTOR OF SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Analysis of the Position, The old term for this depart- 
ment — "Welfare Work" — is still used in many stores, but has 
fallen into disrepute in the more progressive organizations be- 
cause of its implication of patronage. The work of this de- 
partment covers many plans devised by merchants to keep 
their employees well and happy at their work. Some stores 
have activities along all the following lines. They are directed 
by the store management or by an organization of employees 
which manage this department under the direction of the 
store. 

1. Health — maintaining a hospital with attendant 
nurse, physician, dentist and chiropodist 

2. Mutual benefit plan for insurance in case of sick- 
ness or death, maintaining a visitor 

3. Rest and recreation rooms — often containing a 
library and gymnasium 

4. Restaurant 

5. House organ. 

In an organization where the activities outlined above are 
well developed, the position of director of the service depart- 
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ment is one demanding unusual executive ability and energy. 
In many progressive stores, some of these activities are con- 
ducted by the personnel department, and others left to various 
organizations of the employees themselves, such as a mutual 
benefit society and recreational and athletic clubs which 
may or may not employ an executive secretary. One service 
manager describes her work thus: "Supervisor of health, 
recreation, cafeteria, working conditions, etc. Relief of dis- 
tress and consultations with workers about their problems at 
home and in business." Another says that she directs the 
"lunch room, hospital, rest rooms and recreation activities of 
employees, and helps employees with business and home 
troubles." 

Training and Experience Necessary. A college education is 
an advantage, but is not essential. Nurse's training, or some 
other special preparation for health work, social service train- 
ing, business experience, are all considered valuable. In fact, 
as one woman said : "All the education one can secure, plus 
a knowledge of people will prove most useful." 

Personal Qualities Necessary, Personally, a woman must 
have a genuine interest in people and a liking to be with them, 
a sincere desire to understand all points of view and a large 
supply of common sense. It is said that the moment real 
sincerity leaves a woman, she can no longer be successful in 
this work. Organizing ability, and considerable initiative and 
energy are necessary for success, for the work can never as- 
sume a routine character. 

Salary, Salaries reported in this field range from $1,625 to 
$3,600, or an average of $2,435. A future rich with possibili- 
ties is always open to women who are successful in this field. 
The demand for them is greater than the supply. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. The advantages in this 
work lie in the opportunity it gives to be of constructive ser- 
vice to people, and to develop a spirit of leadership in one- 
self. As stated before, numerous opportunities are always 
open for this work, for women who are personally qualified 
are very rare. 

PHYSICIAN 

Analysis of the Position, The two women doctors who re- 
ported as members of service departments in stores regard 
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their work as "health work" rather than merely "medical 
work." The descriptions of their work are brief, but give an 
adequate picture of their duties: "As resident physician in 
the store hospital, I examine all incoming employees, and 
minor complaints are attended to during the day. We refer 
them to their own physicians when necessary." 

"I am a taker of individual health inventory and an ad- 
viser in stocking up on health." 

In some stores the physician is in constant attendance, in 
some she is present only during specified office hours. 

Women physicians find in this field a splendid opportunity 
for social service and for the introduction of ideals of health 
to a receptive audience. 

A regular degree of M.D. is of course required for this 
position. The doctor who has had training or experience in 
public health work has a great advantage. 

Salary arrangements differ according to the time given 
by the doctor to her work. They fall between the limits of 
$3,000 and $10,000 per year. 

Most resident physicians in stores at present are men. 
Since the majority of store employees are women, it seems 
likely that more opportunities for women physicians will be 
open as rapidly as qualified women present themselves. Health 
education in department stores is a comparatively new field 
for women, but several of them are ready to predict more 
positions in the future for "health officers." Such a health 
officer "should be a college woman, trained in physical educa- 
tion and further trained in industrial health work." 

DENTIST 

Many stores employ the services of a dentist with definite 
office hours. No women dentists reported for this study, nor 
were any found doing professional work in department stores. 
On the other hand, it is not likely that it is due to prejudice 
against women, but rather to the scarcity of qualified women 
dentists, a lack felt outside as well as inside department store 
organizations. 

NURSE 

The position of house nurse in a department store is similar 
to that in an industrial plant. She is in attendance at the 
store hospital to care for customers or employees taken ill in 
the store. Sometimes she is at the store only during certain 
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office hours, but more frequently she is in constant attendance. 
The work might lead to other positions in the service depart- 
ment, such as home visitor or service director. The salary 
paid is usually between $1,200 and $1,800 a year. Graduation 
from a regular nurses' training course is usually required. 
The advantages of the position lie in the regular hours and 
the opportunity for advancement along social service lines. 

HOME VISITOR 

Most stores employ a woman to visit the sick or other ab- 
sentee employees. Where a mutual benefit organization exists, 
the visitor is usually employed by it and acts as its agent to 
report to the committee which fixes sick benefits, as well as 
adviser to those in distress. One woman describes her work 
as "social work, visiting the sick and absent every afternoon. 
Mornings in the office. Supervise in a measure the Mutual 
Aid Association. Have car and driver for my own use." 

Salaries. Salaries range from $1,500 to $2,080. A graduate 
nurse or trained social worker is desirable, and experience 
such as that gained from public health or social service nurs- 
ing is of great value. 

LIBRARIAN 

The library for employees is usually busy wherever it is 
established, and in some stores it is large enough to necessitate 
the full or part-time attention of a librarian. While the most 
popular volumes in this library are found to be fiction, some 
stores have built up fairly extensive collections of books deal- 
ing with technical and educational subjects, such as textiles, 
rubber, china, etc. The librarian can do much to stimulate 
the reading of such informational books. She usually has 
other recreational or educational duties. The position pays 
from $1,200 to $1,800 a year. Library training is not necessary, 
but a good education and familiarity with books are essential. 

EDITOR OF HOUSE ORGAN 

The store paper is seldom large enough to demand the 
full time of one person, especially as the successful editor 
usually has a co-operating staff of store employees to help her. 
The work is combined with advertising copy writing, or with 
other service activities. Experience in journalism of some 
kind, or in college magazine editing, is valuable. 
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recreation director 

When clubs are formed among the employees for social 
purposes, a professional worker is usually put in charge. It is 
her duty to organize dances, entertainments, lunch hour recrea- 
tion, camping trips, and classes in any desired subject such as 
millinery, cooking, dramatics, first aid, swimming, or Spanish. 
The variations which this work shows in different stores are 
innumerable and refuse to lend themselves to classification. 
The position may be regarded as an entering wedge into de- 
partment store work, or as preparation for a career in recrea- 
tion or club work. Salaries range from $1,200 to $2,000. 

In some stores, a girl just out of college is preferred be- 
cause of her background of student activities, college athletics 
and college fun. In other cases, special training or experience 
in girls' club work is regarded as necessary. Girls' camp ex- 
perience is very valuable. Enthusiasm, energy, initiative and 
organizing ability must be put into the work, and above all, 
the essential, sincere and wholesome interest in girls. The 
woman who is a natural leader of girls and is liked by them 
is most successful. 

Opportunities are always open, and although the work is 
often discouraging because it shows so few definite results, 
it is rich in experience. 

PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 

The professional director of physical training may have 
a place in a store as director of classes in formal gymnastics 
in connection with the store school, as organizer of dancing 
classes and athletic teams in the club, or in corrective gym- 
nastic work among those employees reported by the hospital 
staff or selected by her own observation. In general, her 
opportunity for formal gymnastic floor work is slight because 
of the lack of equipment and time, but if her interest in indi- 
vidual social service is strong enough to overcome the dis- 
couragement occasioned by lack of opportunity to show tan- 
gible results from class work, she may regard this field as a 
great opportunity. Salaries are about the same as those paid 
the recreational director. Technical training is necessary. 

DIRECTORS OF DEPARTMENTS OF SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 

Another chief division of the work which comes under the 
supervision of the store superintendent is that of service to 
customers. This work has many angles, as the character of 
the positions described below will show. 
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Adjustment Department 

The head of the Adjustment Department carries the double 
responsibilities of office executive work and direct contact with 
customers. The following description gives an adequate idea 
of the work: "Supervision of entire office force which con- 
sists of file clerks, stenographers and floor adjusters. We at- 
tend to all correspondence between customers and store, and 
adjust all merchandise complaints by telephone, letter and in 
person." The position is a responsible one, since judgments 
regarding money are involved, and it therefore demands a per- 
son who has had training in meeting all classes of people, who 
can make impartial decisions on the basis of evidence, and who 
has boundless tact. First-hand knowledge of department store 
work is necessary, and it is advisable that a woman in this 
position should have had experience at selling behind the 
counter. Formerly, this position was held by women who had 
store experience only, but the present tendency is to train 
women of education for this work, because of their better 
approach to customers. The head adjuster receives from 
$1,800 to $5,000 a year. The position may be regarded as a 
stepping stone to other executive or merchandise positions, or 
as an end in itself. 

Personal Service Shopping Department 

The department of personal service shopping has been 
developed in a number of different ways. The idea behind 
them all is, of course, to attract customers to the store by 
giving personal attention to their desires. The work of the 
department may include the following: 

1. Information and lost and found bureau 

2. Theatre and railroad ticket selling; post-office; 
bank 

3. Shopping for and with customers, emphasizing 
shopping requiring unusual judgment 

4. Foreign language interpreters 

5. Special shopping suggestions for gifts 

6. A school and college bureau, taking orders for 
large numbers of school uniforms and sending 
clothes exhibits to colleges out of town. 

All of this service is given to the customer without cost. 
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director 

That these personal service shopping departments have 
developed so differently in stores is due largely to the differ- 
ences in personality and initiative among the executive heads 
of them. They must keep constantly on the alert to attract 
business to the stores through these departments. The ex- 
ecutive position requires a woman who is primarily interested 
in clothes, house furnishings, etc., and who has taste and 
judgment in choosing them. She should have initiative and 
organizing ability. Three of the four women who reported had 
initiated the work of their departments. A woman who has 
a large personal acquaintance or clientele has an advantage 
in this position. Salary is based upon the amount of business 
transacted, but is usually not on a commission basis. Salaries 
were not stated in the reports given, but it is believed that 
a woman doing an established business may receive as much 
as $6,000 to $10,000 a year. 

shopper 

The duties of this position are usually those of general as- 
sistant in the work described above. Young college women 
are received in this work with favor and considerable leeway 
is given them for developing a personal following of cus- 
tomers by original schemes for advertising, etc. Shoppers 
should have a taste for clothes and furnishings and they must 
have attractive personalities. The position may lead to ex- 
ecutive work in personal shopping service or to assistants' 
positions in the merchandise section since it affords excellent 
opportunity to learn the store's merchandise and system. 
Salaries for beginners range from $20 to $30 a week. The work 
itself is pleasant and varied though sometimes very trying. 

Interior Decorating Departnient 

head of department 

Most large stores maintaining departments of upholstery 
and furnishings offer the service of an interior decorator to 
customers without charge. This work may be carried on in 
connection with the furniture department, in a separate de- 
partment of its own, or in connection with the personal service 
bureau. In some stores, this work is done by an untrained 
and partly experienced person who has sufficient initiative and 
taste to develop her department as the personal service shop- 
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ping department is developed. In most stores, however, pro- 
fessional decorators only are employed. Their work consists 
in planning decorations, depicting interiors, making estimates, 
and supervising the buying of furnishings, the manufacture of 
hangings, lamp shades, etc., and their installation. The work 
is similar in most respects to that done by independent deco- 
rators. It may permit of searches outside the store for spe- 
cial articles or materials or for rare or unusual objects of art; 
in the best stores, it permits of work based on the greatest 
freedom of action. 

For work of professional grade, training in art and in deco- 
ration is advisable, for, although a few women without theo- 
retical and practical training have been successful, the per- 
centage is low when contrasted with the number of failures. 
A knowledge of line and color and fabrics is essential, together 
with a knowledge of at least the elements of architecture. A 
decorator must be both business woman and artist, and for 
this reason the woman with serious ambition to earn her liveli- 
hood in this work will be wise to take training in order to re- 
duce hazards. Executive ability of a high order is necessary, 
for numerous details must receive constant attention. Many 
decorating department heads are expected to find their own 
trade, as the regular custom of the store alone rarely aifords 
enough work of this kind to justify the expense of the de- 
partment. 

There are always plenty of opportunities for the woman 
who has proved successful from a business point of view. The 
theoretically trained but inexperienced woman may have diffi- 
culty in securing a well-paying beginning position. Salaries 
vary from $1,500 to $10,000. 

ASSISTANT IN INTERIOR DECORATING DEPARTMENT 

A large decorating department oifers several opportunities 
for interesting work besides that of executive. Shoppers and 
assistants in charge of following up detail, gather excellent 
experience. Salaries are usually between $18 and $30 a week. 

One department employs a business executive who plans 
all the details of the work, but has no duties of an artistic 
nature. This position pays as much as $2,600 to $3,500 a year, 
and is very responsible. Experience as a business executive is 
necessary. 

Interior decorating in connection with department stores 
offers self evident advantages to those who are adapted for 
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it. It is less confining than some other department store posi- 
tions, because frequent trips outside the store are necessary. 
Its advantages over independent decorating lie in the fact 
that no capital is needed, show rooms and stock are at hand 
without expense, and some trade is supplied by the store 
without personal effort. 

Restaurant 

MANAGER 

Many stores maintain large restaurants for customers, and 
in most there are restaurants for employees. The latter de- 
partment rightly belongs with the section on service to em- 
ployees, but was reserved for this paragraph because in many 
cases both restaurants are managed by one executive. Where 
they are divided, the work of the manager of the employees' 
restaurant differs only because she buys supplies of less varied 
and expensive character, and fixes prices to make little or no 
profit. Her salary also is usually less. 

The work is best described by quotations from the man- 
agers themselves: 

"Manager of tea room seating 400 people 

Manager of soda fountain seating 100 people 

Manager of associates' cafeteria serving 300 people daily." 

"Buying, planning menus, managing and anything else that 
comes up, including the employing and discharging of my own 
help." 

Salaries for this position range from $2,000 to $7,000 a 
year — ^an average salary of $3,728 for those who reported their 
salaries. Two managers of employees' cafeterias reported sala- 
ries of $1,820 and $2,600. Two or three meals a day are also 
provided, and sometimes there is a bonus in addition. Oppor- 
tunities for expansion both in salary and in responsibility lie 
with the manager, and are based upon the results shown by 
her department. 

Every manager or assistant who reported had received 
theoretical training in household economics, the majority hav- 
ing taken a degree. Two were graduates from academic col- 
lege courses as well. All had secured experience as assistants 
in restaurants. Their advice as to training emphasizes college 
education, training in domestic science, and as much practical 
experience during summer vacations as possible. Then appli- 
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cation should be made for a position as assistant to the man- 
ager of a store restaurant, care being taken to select a store 
restaurant manager, the quality of whose training cannot be 
questioned. Household economics courses should include 
training in institutional management and institutional account- 
ing besides the regular work in dietetics and cookery. 

Personal qualities required for this work include executive 
ability, power to handle people, and keen business sense. 

This work has the advantage over other restaurant work 
of requiring service for only one meal a day, except on special 
occasions. It offers constant variety and unlimited opportuni- 
ties for growth. Women have equal opportunities with men 
in this field, or even a slight advantage. One woman who has 
had remarkable success in reaching a high salary within a 
short time reports that it is "one of the largest fields open to 
women — ^really housekeeping on a larger scale. I know of no 
other field where so little experience is required before reach- 
ing the top." 

ASSISTANT MANAGER 

This position has the same requirements and the same kinds 
of duties as that described above. It is less responsible than 
that of manager, and is to be considered as preparation for a 
manager's position. The following quotation from one assis- 
tant manager shows how varied her work is: "I plan daily 
menus ; furnish recipes ; hire, train and manage help (about 75 
people) ; meet customers as hostess at noon ; plan luncheons, 
teas, dinners and banquets. Am responsible for all service 
and upkeep of all equipment." Assistant managers receive 
from $1,560 to $2,600. 



D. ACCOUNTING SECTION 

CONTROLLER 

The controller carries the important responsibility of ad- 
ministering the finances of the store; collections, credits and 
accounts are under his supervision, as are the bookkeeping 
and, frequently, the statistical departments. 

The general organization of this department has already 
been shown, and since very few stores have advanced women 
to executive positions of importance in the sections which 
handle the finances of the store, only a few positions will be 
described, as suggestive of wider future possibilities. 

Scattered instances of women holding larger positions than 
those described undoubtedly exist, but these descriptions will 
serve to give an idea of the scope of the work and of the posi- 
tions found in the course of this survey. 

CREDIT MANAGER 

A merchant in a middle western community reports with 
pride that the credit manager in his store is a woman, and 
that she is regarded as the most efficient retail credit manager 
in the city. In general, the prejudice which has kept women 
from securing responsible accounting positions in the majority 
of stores in the past seems likely to exist for some time to 
come. It is perhaps true also, that heretofore few women with 
appropriate training have cared to enter this special field. 

HEAD OF AUDITING DEPARTMENT 

Several positions reported show the possibilities of the 
auditing department. 

One woman reported supervision of the auditing office 
which handles the following details: "Auditing charge, cash, 
mail order checks and credits, merchandise tickets and trans- 
fers ; filing tissue books ; checking stubs with indexes ; looking 
up missing checks; entering discounts; crediting clerks with 
daily sales, by departments; counting indexes; stamping and 
counting ledgers and stubs, giving out sales numbers ; listing 
ledgers ; balancing charge, cash and mail order stubs on comp- 
tometer." This description is utterly unintelligible to any- 
one unfamiliar with the work of the department, and is quoted 
to show the mass of clerical detail handled. 

Another writes: "I supervise a department of approxi- 
mately ten people. This department acts as a manufacturing 
control. Through our records the auditor has a view of the 
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profits and losses in the eighteen manufacturing departments. 
We also control the payroll of employees in the manufacturing 
departments. We also audit freight charges and various other 
incidentals connected with the larger audit department." 

Absolute familiarity with every process in the operations 
of the department is necessary to become supervisor of it. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to learn that one executive had 
been advanced to her present position after eighteen years' 
experience in the routine clerical work of the department. The 
other was a college graduate with three years' experience in 
the accounting department of another organization. The 
former felt that her future lay in the development of her own 
department; the latter considers her position as training for 
the work of research worker on store system or that of an 
executive accountant. The salary paid for this work is fairly 
low, ranging from $30 to $40 a week. Men receive much 
higher salaries, one woman estimating them as four or five 
times as high. 

A college education is probably not utilized directly in this 
work, yet it may serve to shorten the training period to some 
extent. The training given by a very thorough business school 
is advised by one woman, who also mentions the valuable 
background gained from the study of mathematics, English 
and economics. In comparing the three questionnaires of the 
college and non-college women in this work, it is perhaps 
significant that the college graduate regards her work as a 
stepping stone to something higher and is confidently looking 
forward to advancement, while the other two state that they 
find their progress barred. 

Executive ability and a knack of managing people are es- 
sential for success here, as well as ease in handling figures and 
enjoyment of detailed work. 

The advantages of this position are seen by one enthusiast 
who is looking forward to higher positions. She says : "To a 
person with a vision, the advantages so far outweigh the dis- 
advantages that this line of work is decidedly worth while. 
Disadvantages are long hours, red tape, poor office equipment, 
dirt, bad air, and other bad working conditions." 

ASSISTANTS IN BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 

Very little data was secured from women actually holding 
positions of responsibility in this section. Efforts to find one 
of them to interview were unsuccessful. Employment man- 
agers tell us that theoretical training in bookkeeping is neces- 
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sary for any work in this department, and that experience in 
department store bookkeeping is essential before executive 
responsibility can be carried. It is certain that accuracy and 
love of detail are necessary qualifications. 

Women with executive ability and initiative have not gone 
into this field to any extent, but that they may succeed is evi- 
denced by the letter of a Nebraska merchant who says : "Our 
head bookkeeper is a woman. We pay her $4,000 per year." 
Beginning salaries are usually $20 to $25 a week. A knowledge 
of higher mathematics is not necessary. 

SECRETARY 

Although this position does not logically demand descrip- 
tion in this section of department store work rather than in 
any other, since there are positions for secretaries to executives 
in any of them, it is an executive clerical position which may 
receive attention here as well as anywhere else. Secretarial 
work in a department store differs from that in any office only 
in the future which it may offer in other parts of the store 
organization. We have mentioned before the fact that two 
comparison shopping executives had been secretaries to mem- 
bers of the management. An instance is reported in which the 
educational director of a large and progressive store had been 
secretary to its general manager. The secretary who has 
proved her loyalty and ability may even secure the opportunity 
to become a buyer, for aside from the opportunity to win the 
confidence of the executive, this position makes it possible to 
learn the store, its personnel and system. 

Few secretaries were interviewed in connection with this 
study, since the requirements and duties of their work need 
but little explanation, after an analysis has been made of the 
functions of the departments in which they work. All of those 
interviewed happened to be college graduates who were hop- 
ing, through work of a routine nature, to master the secrets of 
store organization and technique with a view to store executive 
positions. College education is not essential, but secretaries 
to important executives must have a good education. Most of 
those interviewed had a knowledge of stenography ; one acted 
in an executive capacity over a group of stenographers. Sala- 
ries are the same here as in other fields for trained and ex- 
perienced secretaries. Those reported ranged from $28 to $60 
a week. If regarded as a training position, it will be seen at 
once to offer a larger salary and duties of a more responsible 
nature than most other beginning positions. 



PART III. 

ALLIED WORK OUTSIDE THE STORE 

The only reason for discussing these positions in this study 
is that, while not really inside the department store, their work 
is closely allied to the store activities, and store experience is 
essential for successful performance of the duties of most of 
them. Several of them will hold special interest for college 
women because they involve research or writing. 

The positions described are those which are open to women 
in associations of several stores, on trade papers, in resident 
buyers' offices and in schools. The large mail order house 
offers fascinating opportunities for executives, buyers and 
textile specialists, but a study of department store opportuni- 
ties needs only to call attention to the fact that here is still 
another field which is opening more ' and more to trained 
women. 

Research Work With Organizations of Stores 

One purpose for which stores have affiliated into associa- 
tions is to afford a means, which shall be expert and unpreju- 
diced, of investigating the efficiency of their own methods and 
of discovering methods and systems which are better than 
those already in use. Research work of this kind seems to be 
especially aimed at the problems of merchandise and person- 
nel. Thus, for example, the Retail Research Association, which 
has a membership of eighteen stores throughout this country 
and in London, may be asked to send a group of experts to any 
of its member stores to investigate the reason for the weak- 
ness or strength of any department or to discover the cause 
of any perplexing department problem. This group of experts 
studies the department from the point of view of its appear- 
ance, arrangement of stock, personnel, from the stock girl to 
buyer ; selection of stock with regard to the community's pur- 
chasing possibilities ; advertising and manner of stock keeping 
and accounting. A report is then tendered to the management 
so that defects may be remedied. Special methods or plans 
which make for success are published and circulated among 
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other members of the organization. Research into personnel 
problems is carried on in much the same way. The research 
staff studies the personnel problems of its stores in all their 
branches — employment, service and education — makes recom- 
mendations for the improvement of methods or of staff, and 
assists in installing modern methods. Such work is still new 
and promises unusual opportunities for development. Most 
of the directors and investigators are men, but a few women 
have been collecting and organizing system data in co-opera- 
ting stores and writing system text books to be used by the 
salespeople. Another is studying employment, instruction, 
health and welfare departments of stores, and developing job 
analysis, labor turnover and employment forms and schedules. 

Some of these research workers regarded their future as 
back in the store, in executive or research positions, while 
others looked forward to independent work as consultants or 
writers on store problems. Salaries reported varied from 
$1,560 to $3,600. Salaries are admittedly not as high as those 
possible in stores, since all such organizations operate on a 
budget which is necessarily limited. 

All of those reporting about this work were college gradu- 
ates and all had taken special graduate training — two at schools 
giving courses in store service, and two in special employment 
courses. The two who were doing the most advanced work 
had had several years of department store experience. The 
courses found most useful at college were economics and psy- 
chology and those which develop "problem-solving" ability, 
such as logic. Training advised included college courses offer- 
ing special preparation and practical experience. 

The personal qualities necessary include an ability to judge 
and make easy contacts with people, initiative and the power 
to think clearly, and the universally desirable "pleasing per- 
sonality." 

Work With Trade Papers 

Reporters and department directors on trade papers may 
be doing work leading either to or from store work. Several 
young college women who reported fashions for a trade paper 
later went into a shop as assistant buyers because of their 
familiarity with wholesale dealers and with styles. Positions 
of this kind may be secured by girls just out of college who 
have had experience in magazine work or newspaper reporting 
while at college, who know typewriting and who are interested 
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in women's clothes and fashions. Salaries range from $20 to 
$50 a week. 

Positions on these papers which demand previous store ex- 
perience may have duties similar to those which were described 
in two questionnaires. A department of the paper on prob- 
lems connected with store service and systems appears daily 
and confidential advice is also given to stores on problems of 
reorganization, floor arrangement and system. Representa- 
tives of the paper go into the stores to revise systems or de- 
velop or reorganize a department. They deal with such con- 
crete problems as the development of a mail order section; 
organization of an adjustment bureau ; reorganization of charge 
or cost systems; improvement of delivery department. The 
writing of reports and of editorials on methods, etc., is involved. 

The plans for this department originated with one of these 
women. Both are college graduates who have taken special 
training for department store work and have had several 
years' successful store experience. The future in this work 
is said to be good and the salary commensurate with a 
woman's ability to show results. The work requires constant 
planning. For the organizer who, at the same time, can ex- 
press herself in writing, this work offers many satisfying 
features. 

Resident Buying 

New York is the centre of the American ready-to-wear 
trade, and all wholesale houses have showrooms there. In 
order to keep in constant touch with the market, not only 
with style changes, but also with especially favorable oppor- 
tunities to buy, most out-of-town stores find that several trips 
a year for their buyers are not enough. They therefore either 
maintain an office of their own in New York, or employ the 
services of a staff of buyers resident there. The directors and 
most of the buyers in such offices are men. One of the few 
women buyers described her duties as follows: 

1. Keeping closely in touch with the market and 
reporting back to the stores 

2. Occasionally buying for the stores in the Asso- 
ciation 

3. Arranging exhibits for buyers when they come 
to town for the season's buying 

4. Accompanying and gliding them on visits to 
wholesale houses 
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5. Assisting them in choice of "line" 

6. Approving the order sheets which they finally 
send in. This is the most important and respon- 
sible function, for while these orders are vised by 
the merchandise men in the local stores, with 
reference to the budget of the whole store, it is 
the responsibility of the resident buyer to ap- 
prove the choice of lines and numbers of articles 
in each style purchased 

7. Following through the orders 

8. In order to keep in touch intelligently with the 
way stock "moves" in each of her stores, weekly 
reports from each are necessary. These must be 
compiled and analyzed. 

The work is similar in many details to that of an assistant 
merchandise manager. It requires experience in buying (al- 
though one college woman proved to be an exception, as she 
entered the work after having become thoroughly familiar with 
the market while working on a trade paper), and might logical- 
ly lead to the position of buyer or assistant merchandise man- 
ager in a store. Salaries range from $1,200 to $5,000. 

Work With Companies Supplying Service Systems 

to Stores 

An interview with a woman who is working for a company 
which installs pneumatic tube systems in stores brought out 
details of another interesting position, the work of which is 
almost entirely within department stores, although it is not, 
strictly speaking, a store position. After contracts are made 
for the tube system, a woman is sent out by the company to 
supervise its installation and instruct the store staff regarding 
its use. Advice as to general improvement of the system is 
also given, requiring a background of store experience. Three 
of the four women working for this particular company are 
college graduates and have received special training for store 
service. The salary for this work is good, and all living and 
travelling expenses are paid. 

It is interesting to know that women replaced men in this 
work because the men were found to be giving their attention 
to the mechanical perfection of the installation, while the 
women seem able to supervise this and give their advice and 
instruction as to its operation as well. 
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Work in Schools 

No direct attempt was made to draw upon the great amount 
of information which the teachers of classes in store salesman- 
ship and system in the schools would no doubt gladly have 
given, and we shall not try to describe their work in detail. 
It is sufficient to point out that the movement to introduce 
into the public schools courses of training for store work is 
growing more and more. This is opening opportunities for 
teachers, for teachers of teachers, and for organizers of teach- 
ing systems. The work is satisfying because it offers an in- 
finite opportunity for initiative and pioneer work. It pre- 
supposes business contacts, as well as social and academic 
points of view, and is in many ways similar to the work of 
instructors in store educational departments. Salaries, as a 
whole, are higher than in regular school positions. Excellent 
courses of instruction are now given to train teachers. A col- 
lege or normal school course, and several months' practical 
store experience are the pre-requisites for entering at least 
one of these schools, and in all, practical store work and ex- 
perience in practice teaching are part of the course. 

Future opportunities in this field will undoubtedly be 
more and more numerous. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is stimulating the introduction of such classes in 
the public schools throughout the country. Their special 
agent for this work is a woman, a graduate of a college and of 
a special school for store service. She has had experience as a 
store educational director and as supervisor of salesmanship 
in the schools of a large city. 



PART IV. 
SUMMARY 

1. Store Organization. Although the organization and the 
grouping of duties in each individual store may differ from 
those of any other, there are generally recognized four major 
sections, under the supervision of the general manager, or in 
some stores, the board of directors. They are the merchan- 
dise, advertising, store service and accounting sections. In 
the larger and more progressive retail selling organizations, 
each of these sections is separately organized with an executive 
head; in others, the general manager himself has executive 
responsibility for the functions of one or several of these sec- 
tions. Few women are holding these important executive 
positions. 

2. Merchandise Section. This is the producing body of a 
store, which has the responsibility for buying and selling the 
merchandise carried. Here the various selling departments are 
budgeted, goods are selected and purchased, and the move- 
ment of merchandise is planned. This involves the work of a 
large number of employees — the manager of the section with 
assistants, among whom may be group merchandise managers, 
statisticians, buyers and assistant buyers, with the entrance 
positions of saleswoman and clerk. There are frequently in- 
cluded in this section also a manufacturing department — dress- 
making or a children's dress factory, for instance — a wholesale 
or contract department, a mail-order department and with it a 
catalogue department. Although but a limited number of 
college women are holding positions in merchandising, and 
very few have reached the highest ones, there is unusual op- 
portunity in this section for work for which women are pecu- 
liarly fitted, and which holds out to them satisfactory chance 
for development and service. 

3. Advertising Section. This section carries the large re- 
sponsibility of attracting custom to the store; its work is 
suggested by and carried on in support of the merchandise sec- 
tion. The management and output of this section involve 
making the budget for the advertising of the store, apportion- 
ing it to various media — newspaper, street-car, bill-board, mov- 
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ing picture and circular letter — and making contracts with re- 
spect to them; initiating and directing policies of advertising 
and planning campaigns; assigning, supervising and writing 
copy ; store decoration and display. The personnel of the sec- 
tion may include a manager with assistants, copywriters, art- 
ists, display experts ; with three leading beginning positions — 
clerk, stenographer and statistician ; selling is also apprentice- 
ship experience for this section. Many college women are 
copy writers in advertising sections, a number are managers of 
such sections. Department store advertising, although more 
limited in the number and variety of opportunities than mer- 
chandising, is a promising field for women which they have by 
no means exhausted. 

4. Service Section. Upon this section rests the responsi- 
bility for the care of the building and equipment, the adminis- 
tration of personnel, and service to customers. The care of 
the building and equipment includes upkeep of the physical 
plant ; the operating division with the purchasing of wrapping 
materials, printed forms, office equipment, uniforms; and the 
housekeeping department with the oversight of cleaning. 

The administration of personnel involves the employing 
and placing of workers in the store; training them, and by 
other means increasing their efficiency; looking after their 
health and happiness; disciplining, rewarding and directing 
their work; conducting research; giving special attention to 
particular groups, such as junior workers. The personnel ad- 
ministration is in charge, therefore, of the hospital, rest and 
recreation rooms, restaurant and house organ. Such adminis- 
tration may be centered in one department or in several — the 
employment department, the training department, the service 
department. 

Service to customers may mean primarily adjustment of 
complaints, but has been developed in many instances to in- 
clude several or all of the following: information and lost 
and found bureau; theatre and railroad ticket selling; post- 
office; bank; shopping for and with customers; foreign lan- 
guage interpreters; interior decorator; school and college 
bureau. 

These different functions of the service section make neces- 
sary a large variety of workers among whom any or all of the 
following may be included: the store superintendent with 
assistants; directors of the operating division and housekeep- 
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ing departments; personnel director; employment manager; 
research worker, investigator, psychologist, job analyst ; divi- 
sional superintendent; superintendent of juniors or of other 
special workers; floor manager; educational director; instruc- 
tor; director of service division; physician, dentist, nurse, 
chiropodist; home visitor; librarian; editor of house organ; 
recreation director ; physical director ; director of personal ser- 
vice shopping, shopper; restaurant manager with assistants; 
interior decorator with assistants. 

The care of building and equipment offers very little oppor- 
tunity for trained women. The administration of personnel, 
on the other hand, is generally considered the most promis- 
ing and attractive work open to them in retail stores ; it is cer- 
tainly here that they are found in largest numbers and in 
greatest variety of positions. Service to customers is a more 
limited field, but within its limits there are good opportunities 
for trained women. 

5. Accounting Section. Collections, credits, accounts and 
audits, and frequently, statistics make up the work of the 
accounting section, which handles the finances of the store. In 
each division there is a mass of clerical detail involving a large 
number of routine workers. The controller, the office man- 
ager, the credit manager, the head of the auditing department, 
hold the most responsible positions in this section. There 
may be other executive positions of importance, as head of 
the bookkeeping department. 

Women are holding executive positions in the accounting 
section of various stores. In general, however, they have been 
attracted less to this section and entrusted less with responsi- 
bility in it than in any other department of the store. 

6. Allied Work Outside the Store. In associations of stores, 
with trade papers, in the offices of resident buyers, with com- 
panies supplying service systems to stores, with mail-order 
houses and in schools there are positions closely allied to those 
within the retail store in most of which store experience is 
essential for successful performance of the duties involved; 
positions in research, as reporters or directors of departments 
of trade papers, as buyers, in the installation of new systems 
and instruction in their use, and as teachers of salesmanship. 
All of these positions are suitable for and of interest to trained 
women. Although, aside from teaching, they have not as yet 
qualified for them to any considerable extent. 
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7. General Considerations. In questionnaires, in interviews 
and in letters, several general questions were asked concerning 
this whole field of work for women, and the answers which 
they brought deserve a special summary, even though much of 
the material has been given under the various headings in the 
preceding sections. 

Regarding Education 

Merchants' Point of View, Both merchants and employed 
women were asked the question : "Is an advanced education an 
advantage to a woman in this field of work?" One hundred 
and fifteen merchants replied to this question, one hundred 
and seven said "yes," four replied "no," and four gave indirect 
answers to the effect that other qualifications than education 
determine a woman's likelihood of success. The reasons given 
for believing a college education valuable were usually "thinks 
more logically and quicker," "broader outlook," "social poise," 
"resourcefulness," "better fitted for executive work," "more 
inclined to consider business as permanent career," "would 
enable her to reach her objective sooner than a man or woman 
not thus equipped." 

It was pointed out repeatedly by the merchants that most 
of the information gained in a classical course has no direct 
use in the store. Further, several merchants implied handi- 
caps which they had found college-trained women to possess. 
The chief of these was that "unfortunately, by the time she has 
education, she is seldom willing to take time to gain the neces- 
sary experience." Again and again this was emphasized by 
those who had employed college women in stores, and it is 
plain that the thoughtful woman must ask herself whether 
she is going to be willing to persevere through the "experience 
period" before she seeks her career or her fortune in this field. 
Another remark frequently made by the merchants and by 
women already employed was that a college education is posi- 
tively a disadvantage if the woman talks about it or is too con- 
scious of it. Other workers either scorn theoretical training, 
believing that it makes a woman impractical and unbusiness- 
like, or they j^xpect her to be omniscient and find no excuses for 
her mistakes. They expect, too, to find her snobbish in her 
conduct and so give her less co-operation. 

The Point of View of Women Employed. One hundred and 
forty-three women who filled questionnaires, wrote that a col- 
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lege education is an advantage for work in a department store, 
although several pointed out that the question could never be 
answered unreservedly because so many women without high- 
er education have had a conspicuous success in this work while 
many college graduates have retreated from it, having been 
able to make very little headway. Most of them felt, how- 
ever, that there are to be more and more opportunities for 
trained women in department store work, as shown by the 
fact that the demand for them has come only within a very 
short period, and has grown rapidly. The reasons which they 
gave for their belief in the likelihood of a trained woman's 
success were the same as those mentioned by the merchants. 
Indeed, they believe that in certain lines of work an advanced 
education is becoming an essential, as in sections dealing with 
Personnel, Advertising and Service Work. Even more pointed- 
ly than the merchants, they emphasized the disadvantages 
against which the college woman must expect to struggle. 
As one woman wrote: "The disadvantage sometimes is the 
inability to adjust oneself, not one's standards to new people 
and new conditions." Quotations from other women, most of 
them college bred, are interesting: 

"Advantage because of ability to analyze difficulties and 
create new solutions, without prejudice of years. Danger in 
too much assurance and feeling oneself above a minor posi- 
tion." 

"Advantage : Never disclose the fact of a degree, however, 
until you are well established." 

"Practically a disadvantage, I may have been unfortunate 
in the types I have met; they lacked adaptability, were im- 
practical and took themselves too seriously." 

The opinions of both employers and employed women are 
given under the sections which discuss training for specific 
positions. That opportunities for trained women in this field 
will be open more and more, is further proved by the follow- 
ing quotations taken at random from the remarks of store 
managers : 

"A higher education is an advantage because broader vision, 
superior intelligence and finer personalities are becoming in- 
creasingly necessary for the complexities of modern retail mer- 
chandising." — Columbus, Ohio, Merchant. 

"Advanced education will not take the place of experience, 
but will tend to shorten the time necessary to gain experience." 
— Minneapolis, Minn., Merchant. 
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"The college graduate has an advantage because she is more 
intelligent in analyzing a given situation and applying the 
proper remedy for the problem. She is, furthermore, usually 
ready to assume responsibility." — Boston Merchant. 

Regarding Experience 

Very little more need be said regarding the experience 
necessary to hold an important position in a store, as this has 
been emphasized again and again throughout the study. The 
time which one must expect to allot to a period of training 
differs so much with circumstances that it would be folly to 
attempt to fix it. There are many instances in which women 
have secured important and interesting work without first 
having gone through a trying period of routine and petty tasks, 
but without exception, both merchants and women of experi- 
ence urged starting at the bottom or in some apprentice posi- 
tion as the surest road to success. Even those who had not 
done so themselves, urged this course for others who are seri- 
ously ambitious. 

Regarding Personal Qualities 

The personal qualities necessary for success have been dis- 
cussed under each department of store work. They differ 
very little, of course, from those which are essential for the 
success of any woman in any field. The merchants gave their 
highest rating to judgment, or business sense. The next most 
important qualification they judged to be serious purpose, and 
the third, initiative. 

They analyzed also the reasons for the failure of women to 
progress farther in the past. First comes the lack of real pur- 
pose and ambition. Business has been regarded by women in 
general as a stop-gap, and the temporary nature of their work 
has made merchants reluctant to advance them to responsible 
executive positions. Employers complain that frequently when 
responsibility has been offered, women have been unwilling 
to accept it. The inability to take an impersonal point of view 
of their work has seemed a real obstacle, and petty jealousies 
have prevented many women from showing themselves able 
administrators in this field. Lest it might appear that such 
detailed description of women's failings indicate that mer- 
chants are hostile to or distrustful of them, it should be pointed 
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out that almost without exception these same men predicted 
that women would more and more hold high executive posi- 
tions. A satisfactory list of personal qualifications for success 
would be impossible to compile, but if such a list might be 
imagined, it is certain that "a professional attitude toward one's 
work" would rank high in it. This seems to include the ability 
to fix a purpose and then hold to it faithfully and cheerfully, 
in spite of discouragements and temptations. A liking for the 
commercial atmosphere is essential to the happiness of the 
worker, otherwise she might find little satisfaction in work in 
this field. 

The questionnaires to women, asked if unusual physical 
strength is necessary to endure department store work. The 
long hours and confinement indoors were in the mind of the 
framer of this question. With one accord the answers pointed 
out that while the nervous strain of work done under pressure 
and with so many people is great, and that regularity in at- 
tendance on one's duties is essential, the work is no harder 
than in any other business. With few exceptions, department 
store positions do not require unusual strength. The tendency 
is, everywhere, to shorten the hours and increase the number 
of holidays. Working conditions in the best stores are unusu- 
ally good. Stores in which suitable conditions are not found 
should be consistently avoided. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

The advantages of this work lie in the fact that the store 
is largely a woman's field, because it caters to women and has 
a larger number of women than men in its personnel. There 
are, therefore, likely to be increasing numbers of opportuni- 
ties as women develop who can assume them. The field itself 
is growing and changing rapidly as merchandising becomes 
more scientific and personnel methods are advanced. Even 
now it provides an enormous opportunity for personal initia- 
tive. The remuneration is excellent — ^better than in almost 
any other field into which women have gone — and the salaries 
of men and women are more nearly equal for the same work 
than in many others. The opportunities for service to other 
human beings are tremendous, both in securing fair and gen- 
erous treatment of other employees, and in helping to serve 
a sometimes unresponsive public efficiently. Some of the most 
progressive business men are merchants and association with 
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them is stimulating and keeps one in touch with the world's 
business affairs. 

The disadvantages lie first in the long hours required. 
Many stores now are open from nine to five and for the sum- 
mer months for five days only. This means, however, no half 
holiday through the year with consequent lack of opportunity 
for outdoor recreation. In some parts of the country longer 
hours are not unusual, necessitating eight or eight and a half 
hours of work each day. Saturday evening work is now almost 
universally abandoned. 

Another disadvantage felt, especially by educated women, 
is the lack of congenial companionship. The few women who 
mentioned this feature explained that they referred to the 
difference in viewpoint and lack of common interest in affairs 
outside of the store. This seems to reflect a lack of breadth 
of view and background which has been common among many 
store workers in the past, and is apparently most felt by 
women who entered the merchandise and clerical divisions. 
Personnel and advertising workers had reason to find interest 
in their work from the very fact that so many of the store 
employees came from a different social and intellectual group. 
It was stated that progress in the store work is often blocked 
by unsympathetic or narrow-visioned executives, by a super- 
abundance of directors or by politics. These obstacles are 
likely to be found in any kind of established business, and 
are not peculiar to department stores. Altogether the testi- 
mony was overwhelmingly in favor of department store work 
for the girl who is quite sure that she wants to go into com- 
mercial work and who has the qualifications which would en- 
able her to do it well. 

The Future for Women 

One hundred and seventeen merchants answered the ques- 
tion: "Is the same future open to women as to men of like 
experience?" Ninety-two replied "yes," twelve "no," and 
thirteen gave qualified statements. One is tempted to think 
that the twelve who answered "no" may have had the courage 
or reflection to speak the truth which some of the others 
lacked, for the* statements from the women themselves testi- 
fied that in many kinds of work, men are still offered greater 
opportunity and more salary. The employers who answered 
"no" gave the following reasons : Six, tradition ; two, because 
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women marry, while men seek a life-work; two, because of 
the state eight-hour law limiting the hours of women's work 
(both were careful to say that they did not criticize the law, 
but that executives are occasionally required to work over- 
time) ; one, lack of executive ability. Among the women's 
replies it was conceded that opportunities and salary are prac- 
tically equal in many merchandise positions, where there are 
measurable results, and, in opportunity but not financially, 
in personnel work where women have been largely pioneers in 
the field, but that in executive and financial work the strength 
of tradition is still great and men have greater chances for 
advancement. Still, "a woman must and can make her way 
as well as a man" was the repeated sentiment of both employ- 
ers and women employed. 

An interesting light into the future may be gained from 
several quotations from the letters from merchants : 

"Taking into consideration the great inroads women have 
made in the past generation, particularly in positions of re- 
sponsibility requiring more or less executive ability, we see 
no reason why, in another generation, women should not be 
very nearly on a par with men in any work for which they are 
physically fit." — Duluth, Minn., Merchant. 

"We shall see more and more women in big jobs — men dis- 
like inside work." — Oshkosh, Wis., Merchant. 

"When women develop the necessary professional attitude, 
they will have equal opportunities. They are better fitted for 
certain kinds of positions than men." — New York City 
Merchant. 

"Women have excellent chances, because of certain lines 
of work which women can do better than men, and which 
were formerly filled by men — for example, employment." — , 
Indianapolis, Ind., Merchant. 

It was the practically unanimous opinion of both merchants 
and employed women that positions with all kinds of present 
and future opportunities are opening more and more to women. 
The preceding section shows that some believe that this is 
true because fewer men are entering the retail establishments 
with the purpose of seeking careers there. The conservative 
statements of two merchants, one in Boston, the other in San 
Francisco, will serve to summarize the thoughtful point of 
view of the retail trade on this point: 

"Because of the lack of experience through many years, we 
find that a woman is not apt to surround a big proposition so 
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well as a man, but we see no reason why they should not, 
when, through the course of years, women shall have become 
accustomed to the same sort of training as men in this regard. 
We have already had experience with a number who have 
handled large propositions and handled them well." — Boston 
Merchant. 

"Women's successful experience, particularly in merchan- 
dising, has indicated to others the possibilities, and we there- 
fore unhesitatingly say that responsible positions in our line 
will be open to them more and more." — San Francisco 
Merchant. 



APPENDIX 

I. Courses in salesmanship and related subjects which form 
a part of a more comprehensive schedule. 

Courses in salesmanship or related subjects are offered as 
clectives in making up a full time program in the following 
schools ; in most instances such courses may be elected singly 
by a limited number of special students, but since they are 
planned as units in a complete program of study, only the 
name of the school and of the courses offered are indicated : 



Boston Univeesity 
College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Day Division 



Boston 



University op California 
College of Commerce 

UNIVBRSITT OP ILLINOIS 

Department of Business Or- 
ganization and Operation 



Berkeley 



Urbana 



1. Betail Store Manage- 

ment 

2. Salesmanship 

3. Psychology of Busi- 

ness 

Merchandising Methods 



Salesmanship 



Univbrsity op Indiana 

School of Commerce and 
Finance 

Universitt op Iowa 
School of Conmierce 

University op Minnesota 
Department of Economics 



University op Nebraska 
Department of Economics 

University op Nevada 

Department of Business Ad- 
ministration 

New Mexico College op Agri- 
oulture and Mechanic Arts 
Department of Commerce 



Bloomington 



Iowa City 



Minneapolis 



Lincoln 



Beno 



State College 
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Principles of Salesman- 
ship 



Principles of Salesman- 
ship 

1. Principles of Market- 
ing 

2. Advertising and Sell- 
ing 

3. Betail Marketing 

Salesmanship and Sales 
Management 

1. Salesmanship 

2. Business Psychology 



Salesmanship 
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New Yoek Universitt 
School of Commerce, 
counts and Finance 
(See also page 109) 



New York 



Ac- 



Univebsity of North Carolina 
Department of Commerce 



University op North Dakota 
Course in Commerce 



Chapel Hill 



University 



1. Psychology of Adver- 
tising and Selling 

2. Salesmanship 

3. Sales Management 

1. Salesmanship 

2. Sales Management 

3. Commercial Psychology 

Salesmanship and Adver- 
tising 



Northwestern University 
The School of Commerce 

Ohio University 
School of Commerce 



Evanston, HI. 1. Marketing and Distri- 
bution 
2. Selling Policies 

Athens 

Salesmanship 



Ohio Northern University 
Department of Commerce 



Ada 



Salesmanship 



Ohio State University 
Department of Economics and 
Sociology 



Columbus 



Principles of Salesman- 
ship 



Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
School of Commerce and 
Marketing 



Stillwater 



Salesmanship 



University op Oregon 
School of Commerce 



Eugene 



1. Salesmanship and Sales 
Management 

2. Betail Accounting 

3. Betail Selling and 
Store Management 



Oregon Agricultural College 
School of Commerce 



Corvallis 



Purchasing and Selling 



Pennsylvania State College 
Course in Commerce and 
Finance 



State College 



Marketing and Merchan- 
dising 



University op Pittsburgh 
Department of Economics, 
Commerce and Finance 



University op Southern 
California 
Department of Economics 



Pittsburgh 



Los Angeles 



1. Salesmanship 

2. Sales Management 

3. Principles of Sales- 
manship 

Principles of Salesman- 
ship 
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Syracuse Univebsitt 

School of Business Adminis- 
tration 



Syracuse, N. Y. 



University op Utah 
Department of Business 

AORICXTLTURAL COLLEGE OF UTAH 

Department of Business Ad- 
ministration 



Salt Lake City 



Logan 



1. Principles of Sales- 
manship and Sales 
Management 

2. Oral Salesmanship 

3. Psychology of Adver- 
tising and Selling 

4. Marketing of Manu- 
factured Products 

Salesmanship 



Salesmanship 



Valparaiso University 
School of Commerce 

University op WiscaNSiN 
Department of Economics, 
Division of Business Adminis- 
tration and Commercial Law 



Valparaiso, Ind. 



Madison 



Psychology of Salesman- 
ship 

1. Betail Advertising 

2. Sales Administration 
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III. Special Courses of professional grade for the training of 
Store Executives 



Prince School of Education for Store Service 
66 Beacon Street, Boston 



General Description 

The Prince School of Education for Store Service was for- 
merly known as the School of Salesmanship, and as such was 
organized as a department of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston. Mrs. Lucinda Wyman Prince was 
its organizer and is its director. It is a department of Simmons 
College, and is affiliated with the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. The course is nine months, from September to 
June. Financial support is given by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and eighteen of the leading Boston stores. 

Aims 

I. To train educational directors and other executives in 
charge of personnel work in stores. 

II. To train teachers of retail selling and related subjects 
in public high, continuation, evening and extension schools. 

Requirements for Admission 

Students are admitted on the basis of individual fitness. 
No entrance examinations are given. 

Preference is given to candidates who are graduates of col- 
leges or four-year normal schools, and who have had teaching 
or business experience. As the number of students admit- 
ted is limited, early application is advised. An application 
blank may be secured from the office of the school. 

At least one month's selling experience in a department 
store is a pre-requisite to entrance, and more is desirable. 

Students are admitted for the full course only, which starts 
in September and ends in June. There are no correspondence, 
evening or special courses. A simple black or dark-blue dress 
should be provided for store practice. 

Subjects for Study 
Z. Education — Theory 

Industrial Education : history, purpose, principles. 
Laws of learning and learning processes. 
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Courses and methods for school groups. 
Courses and methods for store groups. 

//. Education — Practice 

Observation and study of class for saleswomen conducted 
as a practice school. 

Practice teaching, followed by discussion. 
Substitute teaching in stores and schools. 

///. Store Operation and Economics 

Study, observation and practical work in retail stores with 
discussion and written reports. 

Detailed study of system of one store. 

Special studies in various stores of problems in operation, 
service, merchandise, and personnel. 

Store operations interpreted by economic principles. 

IV. Textiles 

Raw materials. 

Processes. 

Market conditions. 

Fabrics — identification — judgment of quality — appreciation. 

Methods of teaching. 

V. Non-TextUes 

Short courses on selected subjects. 

Fees 

The tuition fee is $200, payable in two half-yearly instal- 
ments. 

Credit 

The school is affiliated with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. Students holding a Bachelor's degree and pre- 
senting satisfactory credentials, are candidates for the degree 
of Master of Education from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education upon completion of the course. 

Simmons College, with which the school is also connected, 
confers the degree of M.S. under similar conditions. 

Students who are not candidates for a degree are granted 
the school certificate upon satisfactory completion of the 
course. 
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Scholarships 

A few loan scholarships covering tuition are available. 
Money is lent without interest with the understanding that 
it is to be returned to the fund for the use of others as soon as 
practicable. Application for loans should be made to the di- 
rector of the school. 



Research Bureau for Retail Training of the 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Pittsburgh 



General Description 

The Research Bureau for Retail Training is organized with- 
in the Division of Applied Psychology of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Seven of the leading Pittsburgh stores 
are co-operating in the development of the work of the Re- 
search Bureau, and have underwritten a fund for a period of 
five years dating from 1918 for its support. The Bureau co- 
operates also with the Pittsburgh Board of Education. In 
addition to the training of graduate students for responsible 
positions in the employment and educational departments of 
large stores, it is constantly carrying on investigations of the 
best methods of selecting and training store employees. The 
course is of graduate character in purpose, plan and classroom 
method. It lasts nine months. 

Aims 

I. To provide a limited group of able people with technical 
training for leadership in the employment and educational 
departments of general stores. 

II. To train teachers for high school courses in retailing. 

III. To conduct research bearing on the human factor in 
stores : the selection, placement and individual development of 
employees. 

IV. To co-operate with the public schools in arranging 
part-time courses which combine schooling with experience 
in stores. 

Requirements for Admission 

Fundamental interest in and ability for personnel work in 
the retail field are the prime requirements for admission. The 
case of each applicant is passed upon by the faculty. 
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Two classes of applicants are considered : 

1. Those who have obtained a Bachelor's degree. For 
these, maturity, teaching experience, courses in psychology, 
education, economics and social sciences are advantageous. 

2. A limited number of mature people who have had busi- 
ness experience which promises success in an executive 
position. 

Applicants must also meet the following requirements: 

(a) Satisfy the staff of the Bureau as to their personal 
qualifications for administrative work. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged, when possible, in cities convenient to the applicant. 

(b) Demonstrate superior ability as indicated by their 
scholarship and by their record with mental ability tests stand- 
ardized at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. These tests 
may be taken in the applicant's home city. 

(c) Qualify by at least two months of suitable store ex- 
perience as an introduction to the course, and in order that 
the student may be sure of his fundamental interest before un- 
dertaking the course. For those who expect to obtain this 
experience during the summer months the Bureau will give 
advice as to when and how the time may be spent. Those 
unable to meet this requirement elsewhere may obtain work in 
a co-operating store in Pittsburgh during the summer months. 

Subjects for Study 
/. Admimstration 

Administration of Store Training Departments. 
Department Store Organization. 
Department Store System. 
Improvement of the Service Division. 

//. Training 

Store Training Curriculums. 
Supervision and Methods of Teaching. 
The Technique of Selling. 
Merchandise Information for Sales People. 
Department Surveys. 

///. Employment 

Selection. 

Placement. 

Maintenance. 
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lY. Applied Psychology 



Psychology of Store Personnel. 

Statistics. 

Mental Test Technique. 

V. Research 

Retail Bureau Seminar. 

Research in the Training Course on Store Personnel. 

Individual Research on Store Personnel. 

Fees 

The general fee is $125.00 per year. In addition there is a 
fee of $10.00 per year for student activities, and a diploma fee 
of $5.00. 

Credit 

Students who satisfactorily complete the course will be 
granted a Diploma signifying their completion of the curricu- 
lum of the training course. 

Fellowships 

The Bureau oflFers several fellowships each year to appli- 
cants who are college graduates. Applications must be filed 
with the Bureau before the fifteenth of March preceding, and 
blanks may be obtained by addressing the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 



Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling 
OP New York University, New York 



General Description 

The New York Plan, as this undertaking at New York 
University is called, embraces three important factors, and 
represents a co-operative eflfort on the part of the University, 
the merchants of New York and the high school system. The 
student is given personal contact with twenty-five diflferent 
grades and types of retail organizations, which are supporting 
the school, and gains practical selling experience in at least four 
types of department stores. One-half the day is given to study 
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and lectures and one-half to training in the stores. The com- 
plete course covers two years. Each student will prepare a 
written thesis from observations, with a study of some 
particular activity during this practical training period, and 
will have an opportunity to teach salesmanship in the New 
York Evening Schools. 

Aims 

To dignify retail selling through education in the follow- 
ing ways : 

1. To train teachers in retail selling for 

a. Public high schools. 

b. Retail stores. 

2. To train employees of the Retail Stores for executive 
positions. 

3. To do special research work for the department man- 
agers of retail stores. 

Requirements for Admission 

Prospective students must present evidence of having com- 
pleted a college course or its equivalent in fundamental train- 
ing. Such assets as personality, business experience and the 
like will also be determining factors. 

Subjects for Study 
Z. Ethics of Business 

Ethical foundation of business; growth of commercial 
ethics; ethical responsibility of manufacturers; ethics of ac- 
counting; merchandise ethics; ethical responsibility of employ- 
er, of employee, of distributor to consumer. 

IL Store Organization 

Consideration of the sphere of the department store, the 
specialty shop, the chain store and the mail order house. 

Consideration of department store organization, including 
executive, merchandise, service to customers, service to em- 
ployees, publicity, financial control, maintenance. 

III. Language of Business 

Correct pronunciation and enunciation ; descriptive words ; 
the selling voice ; use of telephone ; use of dictaphone ; correc- 
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tion and stimulation by superiors; penmanship; business cor- 
respondence; reports. 

IV, General Science and Mathematics 

Study of the chief elements and forces of nature, as air, 
heat, light, water, electricity, and their application to the 
underlying principles of the construction and utility of articles 
used and sold in retail stores. 

Mathematics (relation of figures to retailing) ; efficient 
figuring of sales checks, commissions, percentages, etc. ; value 
of figure comparisons. 

Y. Textiles 

Cotton, linen, silk, wool : study of their history, source of 
supply and cultivation, methods of manufacture, uses, tests, 
etc. 

VI. Non-TextUes 

Leather goods, jewelry and silverware, rubber goods, china 
and glassware, wooden ware, paper, paints, varnishes, etc. : 
study of their history, source of supply, method of manu- 
facture, uses, etc. 

VII. Economics of Distribution and Management 

Relationships to wholesaler, producer, consumer and to 
other methods of retail selling, etc. 

VIII. Methods of Training 

Principles of a survey. 

Methods of appeal through arrangement of stock. 

Methods of teaching. 

IX. Salesmanship 

Knowledge of store system, store organization, store 
policy. Knowledge of the customer. Knowledge of steps in 
making a sale: care of stock, appearance of sales clerk, ap- 
proach to customer, talking up merchandise, closing the sale. 
Knowledge of merchandise. 
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X, Personnel Relations 

Employment problems ; training ; welfare and recreation. 

Fees 

Six dollars per point, or twelve dollars for each 30-hour 
course, of which the complete two-year course includes 
seventeen. 

Credit 

Suitable certificates in Retail Selling signed by the Ad- 
visory Council of the School and by the New York University 
Corporation are issued, upon satisfactory completion of the 
two-years' course. The degree of Master of Science in Retail 
Selling will be awarded to those who meet the requirements 
imposed by the State of New York. 

Fellowships 

The school offers working fellowships of from $700 to 
$1,000. 

1. Applicants must agree to do the practical work outlined. 

2. All students, when accepted, will be put in positions cor- 
responding to the special lines along which they wish to study. 

3. A uniform salary running about as follows will be paid : 

$50 per month for the first term ) -r- . 
$60 per month, second term f ^ 

$70 per month, first term ) 
$80 per month, second term f ^^^^"^ ^^^^ 

Adjustments to a higher scale during the summer vacation 
will be made when full time is given. 
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IV. Selected Reading List 

The following titles constitute but a brief suggestive read- 
ing list, selected from the great mass of material which may 
be found dealing directly and indirectly with the many phases 
of retail selling and store management. A complete bibliog- 
raphy would require far more space than this report can devote 
to the printing of a reading list. The books selected are, for 
the most part, only those which the thoughtful student of this 
subject would wish to read for general background and for 
an intelligent understanding of the special phases of depart- 
ment store work which most interest her. No attempt has 
been made to insure completeness. 

General: 

For background, 

Adams, Elizabeth Kjbmper 

Women Professional Workers. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1921. 

A thorough-going presentation of the development and status of 
women's work in most professional and business pursuits, with an 
analysis of the effects of the war upon the progress of women. Bests 
upon years of study of professional women workers. 

Duncan, C. S. 

Commercial Research, an outline of working principles. 
The Macmillan Co,, New York, 1919, 

Discussion of the need and character of commercial research, methods 
of collecting business facts, their analysis, presentation, interpretation. 

Gk)LDMARK, Josephine A. 

Fatigue and Efficiency. Survey Publishing Co,, New York, 

1912, 

Thorough-going study of the nature, effects, regulation of fatigue, 
its relation to output, overtime work, and to the science of manage- 
ment; discussion of the labor laws affecting women's hours of labor. 

HOLLINGWORTH, HarRY L. 

Vocational Psychology. D, Appleton & Co., New York, 1916, 

Its problems and methods, with a chapter on the vocational aptitudes 
of women by Leta S. Hollingworth. 

ScHREiNBR, Olive 

Woman and Labor. Frederick A, Stokes Co,, New York, 
1911. 

Discusses fundamental problems relating to women and work. 
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Scott, Walter Dujl 

Increasing Human Efficiency in Business — a contribution to 
the Psychology of Business. The MacmiUan Co., New York, 
1911. 

Study of the possibility of increasing human efficiency through ini- 
tiation, competition, loyalty, concentration, wages, pleasure, relaxation; 
and of the importance of experience and judgment. 

Secrist, Horace 

An Introduction to Statistical Methods. The MacmUlan Co., 
New York, 1917. 

A text book for students and a manual for statisticians and business 
executives, containing a fundamental treatment of the methods of 
statistical investigation and interpretation. 

For general information about department store work. 

Ajulen, Frederick J. 

The Department Store, in his Business Employments, pp. 
113-177. Oinn & Co., Boston, 1916. 

Shows the organization of department stores, and discusses openings 
in the various branches, salary, training, lines of promotion. Written 
primarily for men and boys. 

Butler, Elizabeth B. 

Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores, Baltimore, 1909. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1912. 

An investigation of working conditions, hours, wages, seasons in 
thirty-four Baltimore stores in 1909, and of the training of the sales- 
women. Setting forth better plans and methods. Charts, tables, 
forms. 

Carthage, Philip I. 

Retail Organization and Accounting Control. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1920. 

A practical text book; contains information in helpful form for the 
department store executive. Illustrations of store forms. 

Eaves, Lucile 

Training for Store Service. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
1920. 

The vocational experiences and training of juvenile employees of 
retail department, dry goods and clothing stores in Boston. Report of 
investigations made in the research department of the Women 's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. 
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Federal Board for Vocational Education 

Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations. Bulletin No. 54. 
Washington, D, C, June, 1920. 

Includes lists of retail store positions and analysis of training 
recommended for them. Study made through State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education in nineteen states. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 

Retail Selling. Bulletin No. 22, Commercial Education 
Series, No. 1. Washington, D. C, 1919. 

Deals primarily with the training of young people for retail selling. 
Designed to give assistance to boards of education and to merchants 
in the establishment of courses of study in high schools and stores. 
Information as to opportunities in retail selling is incidental. Contains 
detailed syllabus for salesmanship and merchandise course in retail 
selling. 

Gilbert^ Eleanor 

Opportunities in Retail and Department Store, in her Ambi- 
tious Woman in Business, pp. 323-343. Funk & WagnaUs 
Co., 1916. 

Chapter XV devoted to a discussion of opportunities in the Retail 
and Department Store, although the whole book is full of helpful 
suggestions for young women entering business. 

Marvin, Gertrude L. 

College Girls in Department Stores, in her Vocations for the 
Trained Woman, pp. 173-185. Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, 1910. 

Brief discussion of important phases of department store work 
and of the interest which it holds for the college girl. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association 

Proceedings of Annual Conferences. 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Contain discussions of department store problems. 

Norton, Helen Rich 
A Text Book on Retail Selling. Oinn and Co., Boston, 1919. 

An analysis of the principles of development and expansion of 
various aspects of retail selling given especially from the point of 
view of the educational director for the use of high school teachers 
of retail selling and related subjects ; suggested questions and problems 
with all chapters. 
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Nystbom, Paul H. 

Retail Selling and Store Management. D. Appleton & Co,, 
New York, 1915. 

Discusses salesman, requirements, problems, relation to employer, 
salary and promotion. 

Nystbom, Paul H. 

Retail Store Management. La Salle Extension Uwiversity, 
Chicago, 1917. 

Comprehensive consideration of retail store management, including 
problems of location, organization; buying, accounting, selling sys* 
tems; store policies; employment, wages, education of sales people, 
welfare work, store democracy. Charts and tables. 

Nystbom, Paul H. 

The Economics of Retailing. The Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1919. 

A broad treatment of the subject of retail distribution, methods, 
system, present status, expenses; personnel, with discussion of train- 
ing and wages; specisd chapters devoted to the department store, the 
chain store, mail order house, and the ideal retailing system. Charts 
and tables. 

'I^sABY, Ibis Pbouty 

Department Store Occupations : Cleveland Foundation 
Educational Survey. Bussell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1916. 

Chapters on opportunities, requirements, working conditions, wages 
and employment, analysis of jobs, and vocational training for depart- 
ment store work. Written especially in the interests of boys and 
girls. No discussion of advanced executive positions. Charts. 

Sutton, Josephine D. 

Department Store Occupations for Women, in Careers for 
Women, edited by Catherine Filene, pp. 87-96. Eoughton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston amd New York, 1920, 

Brief descriptions of a few of the outstanding positions in a 
department store with requirements and salaries. 

U. S. BUBEAU OF LaBOB STATISTICS 

Vocational Education Survey of Richmond, Virginia. Bul- 
letin No. 162, Miscellaneous Series, No. 7. Washington, 
D. C, August, 1915. 

Contains survey of women and girls in retail stores, pp. 42-47; also 
analysis of occupations in department stores, Appendix, pp. 227-254. 
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Vocational Opportunities in the Industries op Ontario 
Bulletin No. 2. Department and Notion Stores. 

An analTsis, based on a study of fourteen stores, of store conditions, 
opportunities and requirements in Ontario. Shows possible lines of 
promotion for boys and girls in store work, and gives information as 
to wages and the several departments in which they are employed. 

Weaver, Eli W. 

Salesmanship, in his Profitable Vocations for Girls, pp. 
107-114. A. S. Barnes & Co,, New York, 1915. 

Brief analyses of some of the better known lines of work for girls 
and women. Chapter XX, devoted to a description of selling opportuni- 
ties. Brief classified list of vocations. 

From time to time magazines have published special articles 
on department store work. This has been true, among others, 
of the following: Annals of the Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Survey, Architectural Record, Outlook, Every- 
bodys, Independent, Nation, Scientific American, Collier's 
Weekly, Literary Digest. 

See References on Department Stores. Select list No. 57, 
Division of Bibliography, U. S. Library of Congress. 

Merchandise and Selling: 

Benedict-Boche^ Adelaide 

Salesmanship for Women. The Ronald Press Co,, New York, 
1914. 

An analysis and discussion of tke principles of salesmanship, es- 
pecially as women should apply them. Not limited to department 
store selling. 

Brisco. Nobbis a. 

Betail Salesmanship. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 

1920. 

A new statement of the fundamental principles underlying retail 
salesmanship. 

Chebington, Paul H. 

The Elements of Marketing. MacmiUan Co,, New York, 

1920. 

Deals with concrete problems of merchandise distribution imder 
the several fimctions of assembling, grading, storing, transporting, 
selling; also with problems of finance, risk, cost. Assumes an under- 
standing of underlying economic principles. 
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Field, Cufton C. 

Retail Buying: Modem Principles and Practice. Harper 
iSs Brother Sy New York, 1917. 

Deals with the buyer and his qualifications, sources and types of 
merchandise, buying practice^ stock systems. 

FisK, James W. 

Salesmanship. A Text Book on Retail Selling. Merchants' 
Publicity Co,, 239 West 39th St., New York, 1914. 

Discusses necessary personal qualifications, the importance of thor- 
ough knowledge of merchandise, steps in successful selling, care and 
arrangement of stock, extending trade. Good especially for beginners. 

Hall, S. Roland 

Short Talks on Retail Selling. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York, 1915. 

Collection of short articles containing selling hints and suggestions 
of an elementary sort based on everyday experience and observation. 

HoYT, Charles Wilson 

• 

Scientific Sales Management. George B. Woolson & Co., 

New York, 1918. 

A practical application of the principles of scientific management 
to selling. 

IvEY, Paul W. 

Elements of Retail Salesmanship. MacmiUan Co., New 

York, 1920. 

Shows development of selling service and its application to retail 
stores. Useful for store classes in salesmanship. 

Kennard, Beulah E., Editor 

Department Store Merchandise Manuals. Vols. I-X. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1917-18. 

The Educational Director. Beulah E. Kennard, 1918. 

A careful analysis of the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
educational director, functions, salesmanship training, welfare, employ- 
ment, co-operation with schools. 

The Silk Department. Elizabeth B. Thompson, 1918. 

Sources and cultivation of silk, weaving, dyeing, finishing, color 
and design in relation to silk, types of silk yard goods, velvets, rib- 
bons, etc. Important information for salespeople in silk department. 

The Leather Goods Department. Mary A. Lehmann, 1917. 

Types of leather, its preparation, qualities, substitutes, and manu- 
facture into articles sold in leather department. 
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The Stationery Department. Mary A. Lehmann, 1917. 

Considers paper materials, manufacture of paper, history, engraving, 
printing, novelties, etc., usually sold in stationery department. In- 
formation valuable to saleswomen in the department. 

The Housefurnishings Department: Kitchenware and 
Laundry Equipment. IMlian E, Hutchinson, 1918. 

Materials and manufacture of different types of wares, iron, steel, 
tin, enameled, aluminum, wooden, earthen, etc. Cooking and cleaning 
implements and special household devices. 

The Glassware Department. Mary A, Lehmann, 1918. 

Manufacture of glass, types of glassware, cut, decorated, etc.; the 
glass industry, including history. Suggestions to salespeople in glass- 
ware department. 

Jewelry Department. Beulah E. Kennard, 1917. 

Considers metals, precious stones, manufacture of jewelry, from the 
• point of view of the information which the saleswoman in this depart- 
ment should have. 

The Millinery Department. Charlotte Rankin Aiken, 1918. 

Discusses organization of millinery department, the manufacture 
of straw, felt, velvet, and other fabric hats, trimmings, color, etc., and 
gives suggestions to salespeople in millinery department. 

The Notion Department. Mary Attie Souder, 1917. 

Shows the importance to the saleswoman in the notion department 
of knowledge of the manufacture, quality, history and variety of the 
many types of merchandise in the notion department, and gives service 
suggestions for each type of merchandise. 

The Cotton and Linen Departments. E. B. Thompson, 1917. 

Lasselle, Mary A. and Wiley, Katherine A. 

Salesmanship in their Vocations for Girls, pp. 5-13. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1913. 

Discusses some of the more common vocations for girls. Chapter II 
devoted to Salesmanship. 

Parlin, Charles C. 

Modem Retail Merchandising. In Proceedings of Pan- 
American Congress, Washington, D. C, 1917. Volume 3, 
pp. 624-634. 

Discusses some phases of department store work and the importance 
of the merchant. 

Shaw, A. W. 

The Shaw Selling Series. The A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 
1919-1920. 

Deals with all selling problems. 
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Whitehead, Harold 

Principles of Salesmanship. The Ranald Press Co., New 

York, 1917. 

Considers the elements of successful selling, the salesman's knowl- 
edge and attitude, cultivation of character. 

WooLMAN, Mary S., and McGowan, Ellen B. 

Textiles, a handbook for the student and the consumer. 
MacmUlan Co,, New York, 1913. 

For the saleswoman it offers an analysis of the processes of manu- 
facturing various types of textiles, of fibres, and of dyeing, and a 
consideration of some economic and social aspects of textiles. 

Trade Journals: 

Trade journals contain an almost endless amount of valu- 
able information relating to the types of merchandise carried in 
retail stores and the trade conditions, market prices, etc., 
which control them. Among the most helpful in this con- 
nection are the following: 

American Silk Journal {Monthly). 373 4th Avenue, New 
York. 

History of silk manufacture, current news of raw silk and silk 
products, new lines, market conditions analyzed, retail news, general 
trade news, reports of Silk Association of America. 

American Stationer and Office Outfitter {Weekly). 10 East 
39th Street, New York. 

Trade reports and news, merchandise clearing house department, 
new products, information service, business policies. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter {Weekly). 530 Atlan- 
tic Avenue, Boston. 

History of manufacture, news of organizations (National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, Knit Goods Buyers, etc.), market conditions, 
discussions of manufacturing problems and plants, tariff. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder {Weekly). 207 South Street, 
Boston. 

Display of wares, business conditions, style news, news in shoe 
markets, manufacturing and merchandising developments. 

Dry Goods Economist {Weekly). 239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

* ' The Buyers ' Weekly Staff Meeting. ' ' Departments covering vari- 
ous lines of goods, retailer's problems, advertising, fashions, store 
service, taxes, tariff, business situation as affecting various articles, 
store policy, trade news. 
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Dry Goods Guide, The {Monthly). 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York. 

Business outlook and advice, articles of general interest on textiles, 
etc., market conditions, news of associations and industries. 

Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal {Monthly), Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A magazine of national circulation for retail merchants. 
Store management, business methods, fabrics, fashions, trade news, 
women's wear department, display. 

Fibre and Fabric — The American Textile Trade Review 
{WeeUy). Wade Publishing Co., 127 Federal Street, Boston. 

Business, mill and personal news, dyes, dress goods, men's wear, knit 
goods, cotton yams, woolen and worsted yams, wool markets. 

Furniture Buyer and Decorator (Weekly), 36 Gold Street, 
New York. 

(Merging American Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer and Carpets, 
Wall Papers and Curtains). News of the trade. 

Furniture Journal {Monthly — dady for 15 da/ys in January 
and July). Trade Periodicals Co., 6065 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Business prospects, news of furniture dealers' associations, credits 
and collections, advertising and store methods, legal advice and news 
to credit men and furniture dealers, department for the retail sales- 
man, department for floor coverings. 

Jewelers' Circular {Weekly). 11 John Street, New York. 

Precious stones, reports of their production, news of trade, business 
methods. 

Lace and Embroidery Review {Monthly) . Clifford & Lawton, 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

A journal exclusively for the buyer of laces, trimmings, embroideries, 
veilings, neckwear and handkerchiefs. Business outlook, news notes 
of exhibits, trade conditions, etc. 

Millinery Trade Review {Monthly). 1182 Broadway, New 
York. 

Styles, business methods, business news (manufacturing and retail), 
wor^oom practice. 

Nugents', The Garment Weekly {Weekly). 1182 Broadway, 
New York. 

Style, business information, retail management, store service, display, 
news of trade and industry. 
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Shoe and Leather Reporter {Weekly). 166 Essex Street, 
Boston. 

Trade news, review of shoe markets, exports, foreign news and 
markets, shoe factory news. ''A journal of news, technical and general 
information and a price current for those who make, de^ in or buj 
leather of any kind in a wholesale way; for shoe manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and for those trades directly kindred therewith." 

Sporting Gk)ods Dealer {Monthly). 10th and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Business news and forecasts, markets and prices, trade suggestions, 
news of dealers, patents. 

Textiles {Monthly Techmcal Journal). The Textiles Co., 
79 Milk Street, Boston. 

Dyeing, bleaching and finishing, testing, tariff, machinery and 
weaves. 

Textile World Journal {Weekly). 334 4th Avenue, New 
York. 

Special news features, technical section, markets of goods, yams, raw 
materials, mill news, buyers' index. 

Upholsterer and Interior Decorator {Monthly). 373 4th 
Avenue, New York. 

Business conditions, fabrics, interiors, selling ideas, news concerning 
hangings, rugs, etc., business news. 

Women's Wear {Daily). 8 East 13th Street, New York. 

Style, trade, market and manufacturing news; staple for current 
news. 

Advertising: 

Calkins, Ernest E., and Holden, Ralph 
Modern Advertising. D. Appleton <& Co., New York, 1905. 

Outlines history and types of advertising. Chapter IX devoted to 
retail advertising, especially that of department store. 

Cherington, Paul T. 

Advertising as a Business Force. Dovhleday, Page & Co., 
1913. 

A text book for education in advertising showing its relation to 
distribution, both retail and wholesale. Deals with advertising prob- 
lems, methods and development. 

Cherington, Paul T. 

The Advertising Book. Douhleday, Page & Co., New York, 
1916. 

Deals with recent progress in advertising methods and the develop- 
ment of high standards of honor. Chapter VI is devoted to Depart- 
ment Store Advertising. 
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HoijLingworth, Habby L. 

Advertising and Selling. Principles of Appeal and Re- 
sponse. D. Appleton iSs Co., New York, 1913. 

Discussion of the accepted facts, laws and methods resulting from 
the experimental study of human nature and human behavior in their 
relation to the purchase of goods, or of the reading of advertisements 
or of hearing selling talks. 

Parsons, Frank Alvah 

The Principles of Advertising Arrangement. The Prang 

Co., New York, 1912. 

Discusses and illustrates consistency, balance, movement, emphasis, 
use of decoration, color and type in advertising. 

BussELL, Thomas 

Success in Retail Advertising. Nisbet cfe Co., Ltd., London, 
1920. 

The needs, faults, financing and methods of advertising, and the 
use of advertising media. 

Scott, WAiiTER Dill 

The Theory of Advertising. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
1903. 

An exposition of the principles of psychology in their relation to 
successful advertising. 

Service: 

Link, Henry C. 

Employment Psychology. The MacmiUan Co., New York, 
1919. 

The application of scientific methods to the selection, training and 
grading of employees. 

Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission 
Wages of Women in Retail Stores. BvUetin No. 6, 1915. 

Brief statement and decree concerning the wages of women in retail 
stores in Massachusetts; recommends suitable minimum wage. 

National Association op Corporation Schools 
Bulletin, (Monthly). 130 East 15th Street, New York. 

Frequently publishes articles on plans and programs for educational 
work in stores. 

National Association of Corporation Schools 

Proceedings of Annual Convention, 1917. 130 East 15th 
Street, New York. 

Include a discussion of the store school. 
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National Retail Dry Qoods Association 
Proceedings of Annual Conference. 8t. Louis, 1919, 

Contain articles on: Army personnel methods and their relation to 
business; educational work and its relation to personnel; methods of 
training and results obtained. 

National Society for Vocational Education 
BuUetin No. 27. 

Training people ''on the job'' in stores, by Bemice Cannon. 
Discusses some of the problems of the educational director, pp. 86-91. 

Norton^ Helen Bich 

Department Store Education. Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin, 1917, No. 9. 

An account of the training methods developed at the Boston School 
of Salesmanship under the direction of Lucinda Wyman Prince, in- 
cluding history of the school, course of study, teacher-training dass, 
co-operation with Boston department stores. 

Personnel. (Monthly) 

The Industrial Relations Association of America. East 
Orange, N. J. 

Contains news items and discussions of personnel problems, and 
statements of new plans and programs in personnel relations. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bulletin No. 160. Women in Industry Series, No. 4. 
Washington, D. C, Oct. 16, 1914. 

Hours, earnings and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mer- 
cantile establishments, pp. 1-57. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bulletin No. 199. Vocational Education Series No. 1. Voca- 

tionoL Education Survey of Minneapolis, Minn,, December, 

1916. 

Chapter XYII discusses what vocational education is needed for 
salesmanship in the department stores. 

U. S. Bureau op Education 

Bulletin, 1916, No. 34. Service Instruction to American 
Corporations, pp. 5-30, by Leonard F. Field. 

Discusses the physical education, vocational training, continuation 
training of store employees, giving concrete illustrations of ways in 
which these problems are handled in a few selected stores. 
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Head of comparison department 33 
Head of interior decorating de- 
partment 78 

Health 72 

History 25 

Home visitor 76 

Hospital 72 

House organ 43, 75 

Household arts 18 

Housekeeping department 51 

Information bureau 77 

Inspector 25 

Instructor 71 

Interior decorating department 78 

Interior decorator 78 

Interpreter 77 

Investigator of bonuses and 

commissions 63 

Job analyst 61-63, 68 

Journalism 44 

Lianguages 47 

Latin 25 

Librarian 76 
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Library 72 

Mail order department 36-36 

Mail order houses 86 

Manaerer of catalogue depart- 
ment 36 

Managrer of children's dress fac- 
tory 34 

Managrer of dressmaking depart- 
ment 84 

Manager of mail order depart- 
ment 36 

Manager of restaurant 80 

Manager of wholesale or con- 
tract department 36 

Manufacturing departments .... 34 

Merchandise manager 14, 16, 16 

Merchandise pyramid 16 

Merchandising section 16-38, 90 

Mutual benefit plan 72 

Newspaper work 46, 47 

New York University School for 
teachers of retail selling, 

10, 109-112 

Nurse 74 

Office executive 36, 40 

Office manager 16 

Operating division 61 

Opportunities and future, 

21, 29, 36, 37, 42, 48, 68. 63. 71 

Organization 14, 90 

Organizations of stores 86 

Pedagogy 69 

Personal shopper 26 

Personal service shopping de- 
partment 77 

Personal qualities necessary. 

19. 28, 37, 41, 46, 67, 60, 62, 70, 73, 95 

Personnel director 60, 52-53 

Personnel divisions 63 

Physician 73-74 

Physical director 76 

Picture department 31 

Pneumatic tube system 88 

Post-office 77 

Practice work 56 

Prince School of Education for 

Store Service 10, 69, 105-107 

Psychologist 69 

Psychology 44, 66, 60, 69 

Reading list 113 

Receiving and marking room... 27 

Recreation director 76 

Research department 68 

Research work 17, 22, 58, 85, 86 

Research Bureau for Retail 
Training of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. . .59, 107-109 

Resident buying 87 

Rest and recreation rooms 72 

Restaurant 80 



Page 

Retail Research Association. . .69-85 
Salary, 20. 28, 33, 37, 42, 46, 47, 48, 
62, 66. 67, 60, 62, 63, 66, 66, 70, 
72. 73, 74, 76. 77. 78, 79, 80, 

81. 83. 84. 86. 88 

Salary committee 54 

Saleswoman 27. 31 

School and college bureau 77 

Schools, work in 89 

Secretary 84 

Selected reading list 113 

Service department 72-76. 91 

Service to customers 50, 76 

Service systems. Companies sup- 
plying 88 

Shopper 26, 32. 33. 36. 78 

Shopping service 43 

Social research 60 

Social work 21. 70 

Sociology 66 

Special courses in extension de- 
partments 103 

Special courses of professional 

grade 105 

Special departments 32 

Specialty shops 89. 60 

Statistical department. .15. 21. 23. 82 

Statistician 21. 45 

Statistics 17. 60 

Stenographer 31. 45 

Stock girl 25. 26 

Store decoration 40 

Store organization 14. 90 

Store service section 14. 60-81 

Store superintendent 14. 16. 60 

Style expert 18 

Superintendent of Juniors 66 

Supervisor of cashiers and pack- 
ers 66 

Supervision of saleswomen 67 

Teaching experience 69 

Theatre and railroad ticket sell- 
ing 77 

Trade papers 86 

Training, Department of 67 

Training and experience neces- 
sary.. 18. 24. 36. 37, 41. 44. 48. 

56, 60, 62, 65, 66. 69, 73 
Training offered by one New 

York store 27 

Training, Opportunities for 100 

Training positions 26 

Typing 44 

Welfare department 26, 64, 72 

Wholesale department 35 

Window display 40, 49 

Work in schools 89 

Work with companies supplying 

service systems 88 

Work with trade papers 86 
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Statistical Work: a Study of Opportunities for Women. 

Bureau of Vocational Information 
Studies In Occupations, No. 2, 1921 
Price, $.50; with postage, $.60; in cloth, $1.00. 

This study defines statistical work and its relation to various 
fields. The kinds of Jobs, clerical and scientific, in statistical work 
are classified and defined. There is a discussion of nine general 
fields in which statistical workers are employed with the content of 
the work in each of them. 

In connection with the analysis of preparation for statistical 
work a list is included of coUegres and vocational schools offering 
work in statistics, undergraduate and graduate. 

The qualifications required for statistical work, the opportunity 
for women in statistical work, the advantages and limitations of 
such work are discussed, with information as to salaries and how 
positions are secured. There are illustrative sketches from the 
experience of women statistical workers, with a greneral summary 
of statistical work as a vocation for women, and a selected reading 
list desigrned to meet the desire of a lay person who seeks to under- 
stand the opportunities and requirements in such work. 



Women in the Law: an Analysis of Training, Practice and 
Salaried Positions. 

Bureau of Vocational Information 
Studies In Occupations, No. 3, 1920 
Price, $.50; with postage, $.60; in cloth, $1.00. 

This report of 140 pages gives information as to the educational 
requirements for admission to the bar in each state. It analyzes 
pre-legral training:, the training of women lawyers and the law 
schools of the country, and offers conclusions as to trainingr* 

In the discussion of the law as a profession for women there is 
a summary of what the practice of the law involves, the advantages 
and limitations of the profession, the personal qualifications re- 
quired, entering the work, specialization, the time required to be- 
come self-supporting, income and the experience of women lawyers 
to date with illustrations. 

Twenty- three pages are devoted to information in regard to occu- 
pations other than the practice of the law for which legal training 
is a preparation. 

The appendix includes a table of the law schools which admit 
women students; a table of the number of women admitted to the 
bar; a list of civil service positions in the District of Columbia for 
which legal training is a preparation; a list of bar associations ad- 
mitting women to membership and of women lawyers' associations. 



The Woman CbmBUt. 

Bureau of Vocational Information 

Studies in Occupations, No. 4, 1921 

Price, $.50; with postage, $.60; in cloth, $1.00. 

This report, based on material from nearly 400 sources, grlves 
Information regrardins the varied character and wide scope of the 
chemist's work. It analyzes the pre-professional or undergrraduate 
trainlngr and the professional preparation that is becominsr in- 
creasingly necessary for ultimate success in scientific work in this 
profession. The suggestions and conclusions in regard to educa- 
tional requirements are based on both the experiences and Judg- 
ments of men and women in this profession. 

In the discussion of the four general fields of work, the condi- 
tions and prejudices to be encountered by women chemists and 
the advantagres and limitations of the several fields are pointed out. 
The types of positions and the duties thereof are fully described, 
and the salary rang^es indicated. Sections are devoted to the per- 
sonal qualities necessary for success, and the methods of securing 
positions. In addition, there is a general summary of the findings 
on special points. 

In the appendix will be found a list of scientific societies which 
admit women chemists, and a list of the important fellowships, 
sugrgrestive of the many opportunities for postgrraduate study. 



Positions of Responsibility in Department Stores and otber 
Retail Selling Organizations: a Study of Opportunities for 
Women. 

Bureau of Vocational Information 

Studies in Occupations, No. 6, 1921 

Price, $.50; with postage, $.60; In cloth, $1.00. 

This study contains an outline of store orgranizatlon and a com- 
prehensive analysis of the positions of responsibility held by 
women in retail selling^ organizations. It shows for each type of 
work the duties, the trainingr and experience and personal quali- 
ties necessary, the salaries women are receivingr, the advantagres 
and disadvantagres of the work and the future which it holds for 
women. Positions are considered in the four grreat divisions into 
which department store work falls — the merchandise, advertising:, 
service and finance departments. More than sixty distinct types of 
positions are analyzed and discussed. 

The report, which is based upon a careful survey of the field, 
contains information grathered from 387 different sources, and rep- 
resents the point of view of leading:, progressive merchants as well 
as of the employed women. There are sketches of the experiences 
of women in departmnt store work, and discussions of positions in 
allied fields for which department store work may be considered 
as preparation. The appendix contains an analysis of courses of 
trainingr for department store executives. 



Vocations for Business and Professional Women. 

Bureau of Vocational Information 

BulleUn No. 1, 1919 

Price, $.15; with postage, $.20. 

A forty-six page pamphlet containing the essential facts con- 
cerning twenty-six leading fields of work for women. Information 
about opportunities, training, types of work and salaries is griven 
in compact form. The pamphlet is especially useful in schools and 
colleges, and contains many suggestions for the woman who has 
not chosen her field of work. 
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